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Plate I. 

Coptic Paikteo Pottery 
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ancient EGYPT 

AND 

THE EAST 


COPTIC PAINTED POTTERY, 

jjVoic._In the line drawings red is indicated by heraldic shading ||||il[|[|-] 

I irriE has hitherto been written on Coptic painted potti^^: in fact , e^stcept 
lor the language, the textiles, and a little of the church architecture the Cop ic 
period is aSiaeologically almost an untouched field. A careful study of Coptic 
Trt in its various phases might very well thrmv light both on the i^u^ces 
wluch brought it into being and the effect it had on contemporary art 
The influence of Egypt on the early Christian Church m the East very 
great ■ and though that influence was lessened by the internecine stnfe between 
the Mclkite and Jacobean factions, the individuality of Coptw^ was nwer 
lost. It has continued to the present day, and must have affected tbe art of 
the Mahomedan period either directly or indirectly. These are pomts wluch no 
archaeologist has yet tackled. Nothing, moreover, is known of the social ran- 
ditions and social history except from the scanty Uterary^remams and these 
refer chiefly to religious matters and religious houses. The exact dating of 
Cootie potterv- is still unknown: excavators usually disregard Coptic pottery, 
and. if they 'preserve it, the associated objects are not moord^; m^urn 
authorities refuse to accept it or relegate it to store-rooms. In short, the Coptic 
period is the Cinderella of Egyptological studies. 

In the fciv examples published here (all from the P«trie Collection at 
University College) two classes can be distinguished, the ecclesiastiol and the 

secular. 

In pis. I, 1 - 6 , 0 f IX. 1 - 5 , are fragments of three large vessels of the same 
type though of different dates; the form of one of the v^ls is shoim in 
pi, X 6 . The ware is coarse and heavy, the surface is red with a narrow black 
core, and the walls of the vase are 7 mm, thick. In all time examplis there 
is a wash of white over the whole surface of the vessel and the draign has been 
worked out in black outline, the colour having now faded to a dark brown. 
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The earliest of the three (pis. [, 5: IX. i) Ls a targe fragment on which two 
figures remain. The field of the vaac was originally divided into panels, as 
in the case of the more compiete vessel, each panel containing a single figure. 
On the left is a youthful ecclesiastic, fully and richly robed ; in the crook of his 
left arm he holds what appears to be a gigantic dagger, perhaps the instrument 
of his uiartvTdom. On the right a bearded figure rides on a horse, of which 
only the hindquarters remain. This is probably a military saint, for he wears 
a costume which is not sacerdotal. The firmness and delicacy of line should 
bo compared with the much cruder work of the second vase. The method of 
representing the eyes also differs from the second vase, and the hands are recog¬ 
nisable as parts of a human being. 

(Pb, 1, 1-4, 6' IX, 3,-5). This is a remarkable vessel on account of the 
mixture of painting and modelling as seen in the woman's face, w'here the nose 
appears to form a kind of lug handle, which is seen in the outline of the vessel 
(pi. X, 6), 'Fhere was certainly a similar face on the opposite side of the vase, 
for a ringlet, one earring and a few' of the forehead curls still remain. The panel 
decoration is like that of the vase described above, but the dividing lines lack 
the simplicity of that exanrple. Below the panels is an arched border, each 
arch Ailed by a bird or a fish. The figures in the panels are of male saints. They 
are clothed in elaborate ecclesiastical garments, and are represented as seated 
on stools, the legs being in profile while the faces and upper parts of the bodies 
are turned to the spectator. The bKtrdless figure plavung on a long flute may 
perhaps be recognisable when the iconc^mphy of the pericwl is studied, The 
painting of the eyes of the woman's face is entirely un-Egj'ptian ; the two con¬ 
centric rings with central dot is a method of representing the eye not kno\™ 
in pre-Christian Egypt and is probably an introduction from elsewhere. The 
long horbontal line from the eye to the temple is. however, reminiscent of 
pharaonic art. The hair also, both the fringe and the ringlets, are not painted 
in the ancient manner. The tiecorated lim of the vase (pi. I, 6) shows a basket- 
wxtrk design. From the style of painting and design, this vase is later in date 
than the one described above. 

PI. I, 9 (see also pi. IX, i) belongs probably to a similar tj'pe of vase, but 
the technique and style of the painting indicate a different provenance and 
perhaps a different date. The ware is 14 mm. thick and coarser than the other 
two examples ; it has a thick black core. The whole surface w-as covered with 
a wash of white now turned by age to a pale drab; the outlines are in blue- 
black and are thick and coarse, without any of the delicacy of no. 5 in pi. 1. 
The background was painted in bright red. the figures being left in the pale drab 
of the surface colotir. 

Faces in relief on viiscs have never been common in ancient Egyfpt, but 
they arc not rare on Coptic pottery. The example in pi. 11 , 3 , is fairly early : 
it is part of the rim of a vase of red pottery which w'as covered wth a vvash of 
white. The nose, eyes and hair are raised above the surface of the vase; the 
eyes are indicated by concentric circles, as in pi. 1, 3; the curls of Che hair arc 
shown as incised circles. The fragmentary'’ condition of the face makes it 
impossible to determine w'hcther the lower ringlets represent hair on a female 
head or whiskers on a male face. 

The two-handled vase (pi. Vll. z) has a crude representation of a human 
face in relief immediately under the rim. The eyes are represented by raised 
rings as in the example in pi. II, 3 . There is a depression in the centre of each 
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Plate IL 


eve surrounded with a circle of black. Though the vase is of the same w^e 

as those in the same plate, it is probably of rather earlier ^te. as 

by the form of the vessel with overhanging rim and handles attached to the 

neck. 

A small part of a very large vase (pi. Ill) shows an unusually rich decora¬ 
tion The diameter of the riin b about 50 cm. ; the ware is coarse, 20 mm. 
in thickness, with a thick black core. The body of the vase is slightly polished, 
but the neck has a matt surface. The peculiarity of the decoration is the row 
of heads in relief roiuid the neck; the height of the largest of these heads is 
13 cm. Though the faces have been entirely destroyed there are indications 
that they were painted white and there arc traces of black on the hair, but the 
coronet round the is uncoloured. On the body of the vase the design is of 
panels of irregular sizes, each filled with a single spiral, Above these are arches, 
the upper band of which is red, the lines being in black. At the junction of the 
arches is a tall cro^. 

The base of a fruit-bowl (pi. X. 5) is decorated on the stem with lines of 
black and red. The ware b fairly fine and b sufficiently weU baked to be red 
throughout; the thickness b 4 mm. The surface is covered with a prntdsh wash. 
At the middle of the bowl (pi. IX, 6) b a painting of a woman's face in outUne, 
with the eyes and hair in solid colour. The tjpe of face b not Egyptian, the eyes 
are unusually large, the hair is clearly short, round the neck b a close necklet, 
and the material of the dress is indicated by wavy lines suggestbg soft folds. 
There have been other details on each side of the head, but the outer part of 
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the bowl is broken away completely and nothing now remains but an indeter¬ 
minate blotch. 

Another figure of a woman is also from a bowl (pL II, 4), Though only 
the upper part remains, the position of the figure on the bowl shows that it was 
standing. On each side are paJm-branches which seem to represent a bower 
in w'hich the woman stood; they are not the palms of martyrdom as there is 
no halo round the head. The technique of this crude painting is entirely different 
from the head in pi. IX, 6; the paint is laid directly on the pottery and not 
on a wash of another material, the eyes are in outline, the hair is represented by 
strokes of the brush and not painted solid, hut the body is in solid black with 
no representation of a garment. The style of representing the hair and eyes 
differs also from the woman's face on the large vase (pi. I, 3). 



Plate III, 


In all these pieces where a human being is represented the face is turned 
to the spectator. This fact alone sIjows that Coptic art is not the descendant 
of the art of andent Egypt, but derives from some foreign source, probably 
Greek or Roman. It is usually said to owe its origin to Byiiantium, but there 
is evidence to show that the front-view face can be found in Egypt before that 
period, even on painted pottery, f.g., ph IX, 6. Another infiucncc should also 
be taken into account, and that is Persia, though it is the Persia of Chosroes, 
not of Darius. 

In the fragments of two little bowb (pi. I, 7, 8) the ware is very finely 
levigated and is pale pink in colour. The thinness of the walls of the bowls is 
remarkable, being a little over i mm. thick. The figures are painted directly 
on the^ pottery in dark purple, probably manganese; the belts and necklaces 
are white, the long streaks and doudy washes are in bright red. The style carries 
on the canons of art of pharaonic Egypt—profile face and legs with front-view 
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body—but the fat rounded limbs, large heads and long chins are on-Egyptian. 
Both pottery and figures suggest a foreign origin. 

Figure-vases are rare in historic EgJTit and are often foreign when t ey 
occur; in Coptic times they are equally rare. The example shown m pL 1 \, 3 . 
is one of the few known. It is of a dark reddish-buff ware with decorations in 
dark brown {perhaps manganese). It appears to represent a cock, but lie 
beak is unfortunately broken. 

Though figure vases are uncommon, animal and bird midijs are not intrequent. 
The running animal occurs twice among these fragments. One vase (pi. V, 3 ) 
is 6 mm. thick, the \vaxe. is fine and well fired and is pale red m colour. The 
whi>k surface has been washed wth white* now a pale drab. ^ 
panels, in one of which is a running antelope painted m solid black, itie 
decorative lines and the network are also in black, and above the network is a 
band of red, Ihe other running animal is shown on pL VUl, 4 : appears 

to be an antelope. , , j 

The fragment (pL V, 3) is from the upper part of a vaw of coai* r^ 
with a black core, S mm. thick. The surface is covered with a wa^ of white, 
which was laid on thickly over a larger space than is covered by the design so 
that it forms a kind of border to the bird. The design may have been in panels^ 
of which only one vertical line remains, I'he outlines are in black, the conib 
and wattles of the bird are red, and there is a patch of red on the ; the 
tail feathers are alternately red and green, anti there is a small patch ol green 


on the indeterminate object on the left. 

Another bird decoration is seen in pi. IX, 7. This fraipnent is part of the 
shoulder and neck of a vase. The ware is red, 7 tnm. thick. T e ^oun is 
covered with a w-ash of white, the decoration being in dark purple. Both design 

and painting are extremely crude, , . . ,1,, n 

A fragment of coarse red ware (pL IV. 2) is covered with a bright yellow 
wash The decoration consists of a large bird, of which the head is unfortunately 
lost The outlines are in black. The featherine of the bird's wmg is indicated 
bv a series of ovals, and the plumage of the breast and tail by rows ol short 
lines. Below the feet of the bird are two lines of roughly made zigzags, and 
near the tail is a crooked spiral, 

Tiie cyliiidricai vase (pis. VT, 3: IX, S) is of a tine pinkish ware. 3 mm 
thick. 11 was covered M ith a of white, now drab ; the decoration is divided 
into horizontal bands and is carried out in black with a few jiatches in red. 

P] V 4 ,'5 are parts of a large shallow bowl. The ware is fairly fine, 
black in colour.' The thickness varies slightly, the average being 9 mm. The 
surface was covered with a red slip and then waslied over wUh a crcam-colouT«l 
^^'a5b The design was carried out in the ticculiar purptish-iirowm of manganese. 
Along the rim is a wide band of colour on which large circular spots are painted 
in white. Wlihin the hollow of the t»wl wide bands of colour are displayed 
festoon-wise all round ; and wUhin each loop of the festoon is the figure of some 
living creature, a bird (no. 4} or a fish [no. 5), The figures are in outline, the 

details being e.xpresscd in lines and dots. 

PI. IX, 9 is a fragment of rough red tvare, with black core; the thickness 
varies from 5 to S mm. The surface is covered with a wash of briglit yellow. 
The fish is painted in red with outlines and details in black, Aliove and below 


the fish is a band of red. 

Tliere are a lew floral designs. The plate setm in pis. Vf. i ; Mil, r, a 
diameter of 32 cm. ; the ware is fine, and colour a pale red. The surface is covered 
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C&ptic Painted Pottery. 

Vrith a bright red sUp. Hie flower, which somewhat resembles a teasel, Is painted 
white with details in black; the plant is outlined in black and enclosed in a 
ring of white. 

The fragment of an unusually large vessel (pL V, i) b of a coarse red ware, 
JO mm, thick, with a black core. The design b carried out in brown with irregular 
spots of red, perhaps representing stalks and flowers. 

The base of a large bowl {pL VIII, 3) has a ring stand 33 cm. in diameter, 
It b made of a fine reddbh ware, the thickness of the bowl being 6 mm. As 
usual, the surface is covered with a wash of white on wliidi the design b painted. 
The <ksign, in red, is of fruit or flow'ers, with outlines and details in dark blue 
or blulsh'black. 

The fragment shown in pL VIII, 3 , b of a fine reddish ware fired very hard ; 
thickness 5 mm. Thb ware b reminiscent of some of the pottery of the late 
pharaonic period, and the design carries on a lotus-raoh/ common in ancient 
Egypt during the New Khigdom. The surface is waslied over with a buff waslt 
as a ground colour ; the design is developed in the purplbh-browm of manganese 
with occasional patches of red. The wide bands below' the lotus border have 
a foundation of red under the manganese. 

There are several designs which do not come under the heads given above. 
In pL IV, ncB, 4 and 5 are made of the same kind of ware though they do not 
belong to the same vessel. Tlte ware is very line and well fired, and of an even 
light colour throughout. No. 4 b the centre part of a shallow bowl and is 
decorated with a circular patch of white, over which a w'heel-like object of eight 
points radiates from a central spot. The spot b black, the thick lines of the 
" spokes" of the wheel red, the thin lines pale browm; the spots at the tip of 
the spokes arc black. The whole design b enclosed by a fine line of black, then 
by a wavy line with spots of black. Outside these again are two lines of black, 
just \’bible in the photograph. 

No. 5 b the rim of a shallow bowl or deep platter. The design b painted 
direetJy on the pottery’, and consists of three horseshoe-shaped objects in white, 
outlinerl in black and decorated with small black spots. At the ends of each 
horseslioe are tw'o large black spots, w'hich together form an incomplete circle. 
Large black spots are painted at fairly regular intervals along the rim. The 
drilled hole on the right shows that the vessel w'as broken and mended anciently. 

PI, V, is a large sherd whidx has clearly been re-used, as the edges are 
smoothed and bevelled with much rubbing. The ware b fine, of a dull grey-bh 
drab; thickness 10 nun. The geometric design consists of intersecting circles in 
black, the interspaces being coloured red, llie circles have been drawn by liand 
without any mechanical means, and are irregular in consequence. The fact 
that the decoration b contained within a rectangle and b not continuous shows 
that thb b an artist’s pattern-piece, and w'os not intended as the decoration 
of a vase. 

PL IV, I, diows a fragment of the rim of a large vessel. The ware b dark 
red, the decoration black. The de^gn b in paneb, each panel containing an 
equal-armed cross. The arms of the crosses are ornamented with diagonal 
lines and dots, and in the centre there b a large dot enclosed with a ring of small 
circles. The jar was certainly for churdi use, perhaps for storing the sacramental 
wine which, even at the present day, b often made in the church. 

PL II, 3, is part of an elaborately decorated vase. The ware is extremely 
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course, as can Ijc seen in the phot<xgraph; suid^ as in all such waiej the core 
black, only the outer part being fired sufficiently to turn red. The ground 
covered with a wash of dark bright red; the wide bands, quatrefoil and wai^ 
tine are painted in light yellow j the outlines, guiiloche border, and other details 
are in black. 

A sherd from a large vessel is sliowna in pi. VIII, 7. The ware is excessively 
coarse. 15 mm. thick, with a black core. The surface is covered with a svash 
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of white, over which arc roughly painted wide zigzag lines in black and irregular 
spots in red. At the left is a small spiral in black. 

A special kind of ware appears to have been used chiefly for ecclesiastical 
purposes (pi. VII), This is a hard white pottery, wheel-made, the clay finely 
levigated. The handles and spouts are rather clumsily put on, and the junction 
of the spout with the body of the vase is masked with a wide line of black. In 
all examples of this kind of ware the decoration is in black or a very dark brown, 
probably black originally. The date of these vases is probably mediaeval All 
the following examples are made in this ware. 

PI. VI 1 ,1. The base has a line of black ; the spxiut and the circular ornament 
below it are also black. The neck is ribbed and there is no trace of handles. 
The drailar decoration consists of an outer wavy line w'hich appears to issue 
from the black circle at the base of the spout; it continues spirally as the inner 
■wavy line. The area enclosed by the two wavy' lines is filled with an equal- 
armed cross surrounded with semi-circles based on the inner wavy Une, each 
semi-circle having a large black dot in the centre. The wavy line probably 
represents water, (specially as it issues from the spout; the connection of water 
and the cross suggests that the vessel was intended to hold the baptismal waters. 

PL Vn, 2, This vase has been already dtscribed on p. 2 among the 
human representations. It seems to have been for some secular use, but it 
is of the same ware as the others in the same plate. The painted decoration 
is in black, 

PL VII, 3, 4 (see also pL X, 3). Two views of a one-handlGd vessel The 
design on a similar, but two-handled, vase is shoivn in pi. VITI, 3, The designs, 
though obviously intended to be alike, vary somewhat in detail In both, the 
connection of the cross with water suggests the use of the vessel for holding 
the water for baptism. The rest of the decoration appears to be a decadent 
floral design, though a theological motif might be mdicated in the pear-shaped 
object in the losvest part of the design which " proceeds " from the tw'o circular 
objects above, 

PI. vn, g (see also pi. X, 4). The " handkerchief" form of design is 
common in Coptic work of the Xth century and later. The design is always 
stjuare, hence the name which I have applied to it, In this example the central 
portion consists of a circle in the middle joined crosswise to four circles w'hich 
fonii the comers of the square. It is possible that the five circles typify the 
Five Wounds. The circles in the comers are joined to one another by straight 
lines, the intervening spaces being filled with loops. The whole b enclosed by 
two lines w'hich are connected at the comers by small circles. Decorated squares 
enclosing writings are a common feature of Coptic inscriptions in the temple 
at Abydos. 

A fragment of a similar vessel is showm in pi II, i. The decoration Is 
circular. An equal-anned cross forms the centre of a circle, the spaces between 
the arms being filled with small crosses. The four endcsing lines are alternately 
plain and wavy. 

The fragment of a large vessel (pis. VI, 2: VIII, 9) has an unusual design 
of stylised date-palms. The bunches of fruit are conventionalised into flowers, 
and the cbaracteiistic roughness of the stem is indicated by lines. An interesting 
point in the representation is that the trees are shown as growing in a circular 
hollow or cup in the earth as in the hierogly'ph of a tree in the pharaonic periods. 

The jug (pi VIIl, 5) is the only spedmen of its kind. The decoration 
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consists of the cnd'picce of a strip of conjoined cireJes with a. dot in the middlL' 
of each. Above is a wavy line. 

Painted potterj', except for the short period of Tell el Amatna, is so rare 
in pharaonic Egypt as to be considered worthy of notice when found. Consc* 
quently it is allowable to regard such decorated ware as being due to foreign 
influence or miportation during the course of i^yptian history. But painted 
pottery is not uncommon in Coptic times, as the number and variety of pieces 
here published must show, So great a change in the decoration of common 
objects indicates some change in civilization, which in this instance may well 
have originated elsewhere. The designs also suggest foreign influence. Uots 
and spots are a noticeable element in Coptic work, but in pharaonic Egypt a 
spot design is never mdigenous, it is always the mark of a foreign origm. The 
guillochc (pi. 11.3) also is not found in ancient Egypt; purple paint in cross- 
line jjattems (pi. IX. 7) suggests European work ; the teasel-like pl^I (pL VIll, i) 
is not Egyptian. The many foreign elements shown in the paintings on pottery 
of the Coptic period suggest that this is not an mdigenous art, but was brought 
in from some foreign source. The tracing of its origins might be a fruitful field 

of stuffy- M. A. Murray. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SYRLA AND SlNAl, 

SEASON 1934-35- 

The work of the British School of Egyptian Archaeology at (laza in the last 
few- yeais had pointed strongly to North Syria as the source or channel of large 
painted v'ascs, and go Id-work of granulated workmanship, A search over that 
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region wras most desirable. In a motor omnibus, bought second-hand in Jerusalem, 
and furnished wnth foodstores and blankets, n'ater cans for Hail y supply, and 
tents for Mr. j, C. Ellis and our chauffeur, we covered i.apo miles in Syria during 
seven weeks, from October to December. We daily searched iells near the 
coast, observing the dates of potsherds. From Tyre up to beyond Antioch the 
coast region is rich in tells, mostly of the Bronze Age. The main group is in the 
plain of the Ekutheros. This river is the boundary of the Libanesc State in 
which excavation is practically prohibited by Syrian rule; across the river to 
the north is the Ala wit State, where researches are allowed. 

In the Eleutheros plain is a population closely approximating to the old 
Amorite type. The tall head, long face, and aquiline nose are still to be seen, 
and with great vivacsty and bright expression. Here was the stock which 
charmed the Egyptians, and which so greatly modihed the Eg>'ptian type 
during the XVIIfth dynasty. In the hills north of the plain, an admixture 
of types is seen (fig, i). An ethnographical survey is greatly needed to trace 
the present boundaries of the many varieties of facial type and dress in Syria. 



Fig. :2.—Mouth of Hahbovh at Jubayl (Gubl.\), 


The best-known place mentioned in the Tell el-Amama letters is Gubla, 
the last refuge of Ribaddi, the Egyptian viceroy. It is still called Jebavl* 
Though there is a considerable town, happily none of it encroaches on the little 
port which remains as it was known of old (fig, 2), It is a semi-circular basin, 
about 250 ft, wide, with sandy beach, limited on the straight side by two reefs 
of rock, leaving a clear entrance of ft. Shipbuilding still goes on, as of old. 

,'V strange survival of the past is found at Bedaw'iyeh near Tripoli, Here 
there is a circular tank of sacred fish, where lively shoals are continuallv fed 
by the public. It adjoins a derwish mosque, and a similar conjunction is to be 
found at Urfa — ancient Edessa — in Xorth Syria. There are remaining traces 
of the popular worship of Atergatis or Derketo, the fish-goddess. 

The rity of \arimuta, later Ramitha, was renamed l,aodicea and is now* 
Latakiyeh. Though it is a fine site, there seems to be no early pottery. From 
there, crossing the mountains, we reached Antioch, which is of Greek founda¬ 
tion. Thence the mouth of the Orontes was visited, where there are remains of 
earlier civilisations. 









Recent DiKCfveries in Syria and Sinai. 




Early in the spring, I turned to another eiiteq}nse which might throw light 
on ancient Gaiita. Along the coast track from Gaza into Egypt, a place of Import¬ 
ance lies a few miles west of the frontier at Hafa. There, three tdis M'ere known, 
and marked on the Palestine Exploration map. The position, bet^^oen Rafa 
and Rhinocolura—now El Arish—fixes the ancient name as Anthedon. That 
name givra the impress of its ancient character as " the flower of delights”, 
and Tell Jcneyn signifies " the hill of gardens.” Alas ! all is now a wilderness 
of high sand dunes, and it proved a most awkward place for access or for work. 
No car could readi it, unless equipped with the widest aero tyres. On the west, 
El Arish is twenty miles away, and eastward Rafa, nearly ten miles. Stores 
were distant, water and bread supphes precarious. The mud village of Sheykh 
Zow'aiyid boasts a police post of two rooms, and one of these with tents served 
as a starting point. We put up some small huts also. 

The three ttU$ on the map are all Hellenistic and Roman on the surface. 
At Tell esh Sheykh on the coast there are wide suburt« spreading halha-mile, 
and at Tell Ahehner anotlier large suburb. Tell Jeneyn, wrongly read as Eknejin 
on the map, lies so hemmed round by dunes that the extent of it cannot be 
seen. 



Fig. 3.—Sheykh ZowAivtn : Wall of Shishak above earlier wall with 

Stepped Brick Apron. 


Cbse to Sheykh Zowaiyid a tell, about 400 ft. wide, is half buried by a 
ridge of sand dunes across the middle of it. Lines of brick fortification walls 
were visible, and as our first object was to see whether the site was early enough 
to be worth working, we began by digging down the outer side which lay expos^ 
At the comer of a h nildin g the second from the top, the brick wailing soon 
gave us a datum, A jar of characteristic XXlInd dynasty form stood enclosed 
in the walJ, and with it lay a stone corn-rubber, mating the provision of drink 
and food for a foundation depcsit, like that in the wall at Gerar, 

Next below the XXIInd dynasty w’all of Shishak is a massive wall 
with a remarkable apron of brickwork over its front, descending in nine steps 
(fig. 3). Below, this is another wall, and yet lotser a wall of yellow day bricks, 
nearly demolished, with debris stamped down to form a floor. On piercing 
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Fig. 4 —Work in Procbess at Anthedok (Sheykh Zowaiyid}. 


through this, we entered a mass of black earth settlement, the walls of which 
have not yet been reached. These several periods of construction earlier than 
the XXIInd dynasty may well reach almost as early as the first palace of 
ancient Gaza. The dating has not yet been verified, however, as living conditions 
obliged us to postpone further work for the present. A long heat wave over 
Palestine and Sinai reached 109" in our huts and 120° in the tents. With the 
shade temperature at 117®, it was getting too late to live among heated sands, 
and we must look forward to working down and entering the town levels on 
return to Sheykh Zovvaiyid in the near future, when it will be possible to dis¬ 
entangle the history of the site. Enough was excavated to prove that the Greek 
dty of Anthedon continued the older civilisations of a city of 900 E.c. (fig. 4), 
and others of four or more earlier periods. 

Last autumn the usual appeal for support was not issued till there should 
be a definite programme. Now that prospects are opening out it is hoped that 
the contributions tn arrears may be forthcoming, addressed either to University 
College, Gower Street, W.C.i, or to Beaumont House, Jerusalem, and that new 
donations will be a timely aid to further researches 


Flinoeks Petrie. 
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NOTES ON GLAZED STONES. 

Part II,—Glazed Quartz, 

The glazing of <|iiartZt with which arc included milky quartz, quartzite and 
chert, is a difficult pincess since great care has to be taken to prevent flawing 
the quartz base. It was practised in Egypt during the Predjmastic period and 
continued in use until at least the Xllth dynasty; scarabs of glazed milky 
quartz were made in the XI 11 th dynasty. After that specimens are rare. Petrie, 
however, mentions a Hathot head of the XIXth dynasty. A few rather rough 
quartz beads with patches of blue on them are occasionally found which are 
identical in appearance with beads from S>Tia (PI. I, 5 )- These beads, although 
not accurately dated, are said to be found with beads of the Greek or Homan 
period. 

In Mesopotamia glazed quartz beads, w’hich are now nearly always colourless, 
are found at voy different dates. There arc two main varieties, called the high 
polish and the frosted, on account of their surface at the present time. Some 
from Ur are supposed to date from before agoo a.C., whilst others which are 
practically identical are dated to 900 b.c. These beads are not uncommon at 
Ur and it should be possible to settle their date. Some of a disc variety 
(PL II, 9) found in Mesopotamia also occur In a Vth dynasty necklace from 
Egypt, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge; whilst there are others 
of the same type, and also of another Mesopotamian type, in a string of beads 
in my collection, many of which are prcdynastic. .Another spc:cimen dated 
to the Old Kingdom has recently been found at Armant (1932), 

Small glazed quartz shields are found at Ur (PL 11 , 6 ) which can definitely 
be dated to 2300 b.c. The technique of these is the same as that of the beads. 

Glazed quartz beads are also found in Persia and Syria. Some appear to 
be very early, A seal of the high polish type {PL IV, 24), although obtained at 
Kadhimain, is probably Persian as it is the same shape, with the same design, 
as the early seals from Nihavand and Susa; it presumably dates to the third 
millenium B.C. Although sonie of the beads from Persia appear to be very 
early, others seem comparatively recent, and in one case suggest a mediaeval date. 

Dr. Ernest Mackay tells me he has found three glazed quartz beads of the 
high polish variety at Mohenjo-daro. One of these is an oblate bead, another 
a short convex bicone, whilst the third is a lenticular cylinder, that is, a bead 
in which the transverse section is that of a double convex or lenticular bead, 
whilst the longitudinal section is that of a cylinder (fig, i). The shape of this 
last bead is important, for although beads of this shape are found at the Indus 
Civilization site, Mohenjo-daro, they are not at present reported from ifesopotamia 
or Egg'pt. This might point to their being of local manufacture; but if that 
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be so it is surpristng that only three have been found at Molienjo-daro and that 
none have been reported from Harappa. I am therefore inclined to think that 
as somewhat similar beads, though lenticular barrels (fig. 3) in shape, have 
been found in Mesopotamia, these Indus specimens must have been imported 
from Sumer, ff this be so, as the Indus specimens are dated to about 2750 B.c. 
the probability is that some of those from Mesopotamia are of the same date. 

number of fine glared quartz specimens from Northem India are dated 
to the ist century A.o. ; but there are also one or two specimens from the same 
site which suggest a much earlier date, and they also may have been imported 
from Mesopotamia. I do not know of any specimens from Europe, and even in 
Egypt and Asia they are rare. The process does not seem to be carried on at 
the present day. 

Quite large specimens of glazed quartz are sometimes found. One of the 
finest is a Predynastic glazed quartzite mace head {Pi. I, i). This is about two 
and a half inches long, and although the glaze has now- broken away from half 
the surface the remainder is sufficient to show that it was originally coloured 
all over. A still larger specimen is a boat discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie. 
This is in several pieces that were originally joined together by wires, and it 
must have b€?en nearly two feet long, V^ery little glaze now remains. In the 
British Museum is a large fragment of glazed quartzite wliich appears to be 
part of a tile. Some of the small drop-pendants of the First Intermediate period 
in Egj'pt are amongst the most beautiful specimens as regards colour, but many 
of them show' great unevenness in the thickness of the glaze (Pl, f, 4 )- 

With the exception of the drop-pendants the great majority of specimens 
of glazed quartz from Egj'pt are beads. In Mesopotamia the specimens are 
confined to beads, drop-pendants and the little shields for inlay already men¬ 
tioned. In Persia also the specimens are either drop-pendants or beads, but 
some of the beads are panel beads of considerable size and great elaboration. 
An exception, probably from Persia, is the glazed quartz seal described above 
(PI. IV, 24}. In India, however, there are a number of small but elaborately 
worked pendants representing animals, such as lions. These date to about the 
Christian era. 

All these specLnicns have been " glazed " ; that is to say, they had had 
the surface coated with some material and then been heated until it meltetl. 
The method by which this w'as done seems to have varied in different specimens 
and places. AH the specimens from Egypt, except a ffl\v which I believe to 
have been imported, appear to have had an already made glaze or else the 
ingredients to make a glaze powdered up and applied to the surface, and then to 
have been fused. Some of the specimens from Mesopotamia appear to have 
l>een treated in the same way, but there are a number from that country and 
Persia w^ich were glazed by a different method. To these an alkali only was 
applied instead of a glaze; they were then heated until the alkali flux^ the 
surface by combining with the silica of the bead and flowed over the surface. 
These beads have an extremely hlgft ■polish which was at first attributed to sand 
polish, but a careful examination soon proved that this was not the case. 

Another variety of quartz bead found in Mesopotamia is the frosted quartz 
bead. This has the surface completely covered with small conchoidat fractures, 
and generally only slight signs of having been glazed. A careful examination, 
however, convinces me that this also is a variety of glazed quartz. It was pro¬ 
duced by a combination of the Egyptian and the " high polish ” techniques 
These techniques are decribed later. 
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After examining a. large number of specimens, I have selected 28 for illustra' 
tion which ate cither typical or show some special feature: four from Egjpt, 
one from Syria, sixteen from Ur, two from Nineveh, and five from Persia, 

The numbers in the list of these specimens on pp. 29 ff. correspond with the 
numbers of the illustrations, If there are two illustrations of tlie same Epecimen 
they are numbered 2, 2a. 

As already stated, the Egyptian beads appear to haw had a glaze added 
which had been previously made and coloured. To ascertain what materials 
were used for this glaze, I consulted Sir Herbert Jackson, who very 

kindly made some experiments for me. One experiment was to test the glaze 
on a Predymastic Egyptian glazed chert bead (PI, 1 , 3). This bead liad a very 
heavy glaze whitJt had run into lumps or drops, and had picked up a fragment 
of stone from the bottom of the furnace. The glaze was a typical bright blue, 
except in the lumps where it w'as almost black. As on most Egyptian specimens, 
the glaze had broken away over a considerable part of the surface. 

Sir Herbert Jackson says; " I have examined spectroscopically the tiead 
to which you have referred on several occasions, viz., the one labelled Egyptian 
glazed quartzite bead, the glaze being of a bluc^green colour. The eiddence 
for copper y definitive and conclusive. The amount of sodium present is very 
much more than is to be found in any specimen of crystalline quartz. The 
amount of calcium present is merely a trace and in most specimens of quartz 
that I have cxaminetl 1 have seen about the same amount of calcium. We may 
take it, therefore, that the glaze contains, in addition to the silica from the quartz, 
copper and sodium." Tliis seems conclusive evidence that in this type a sodium 
glaze coloured with copper wtis usetl, in fact an ordinary blue copper glass. 

PI. 1 , 2a, shows a section through this bead ; the glaze appears as a thick 
layer round the chert, varyong in thickness in different parts. E.xamination by 
pobrized light shows that this layer is isotropic and that it is tliencfore a glass. 

The next experiment wa.5 to find out what flux had been used to make the 
glaze of the high polish beads flow over the surface. 1 sent Sir Herbert 
Jackson a portion of a bead exactly like no. 8 in Pl. II. whidi seemed a quite 
typical specimen of the high polish variety from Ur. A casual look at beads 
of this sort suggests that they were ground and polished in the ordinary way 
by friction, but a close examination at once shows that the surface has been 
in flow. This is clearly shown in PI. 11 , 7, and is also seen in some of the others 
illustrated. 

A-s the base of Egyptian faience consists of quartz grains fused together 
w'ith a little lime, I asketl Sir Herbert Jack-son w’hilst testing the specunen to 
look out specially for calcium. 

He replied : “ There is no evidence of calcium in the quartz. In fact there 
is less calcium in that piece of quartz than in two or three other pieces of quartz 
which we examined at the same time. None of the other i>ieces of quartz, 
however, showed anything like the enhanced brilliancy of the sodium lines as 
seen from your piece of quartz bead. 

" There is no doubt in my mind that that piece of quartz contains a marked 
amount of sodium, and that the sodium is probably mostly on the surface, since 
the brilliancy of the sodium lines is at its greatest when the electric arc is first 
struck, and fades away to such an extent that, when the fused globule has become 
rather less titan half it was when first fused, the sodium lines do not differ greatly 
in brilliancy from those seen in samples of, e,g., JTadaga-scar quartz, I am 
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aware that the atgw^icnt for with some sodium compound is not impreg¬ 

nable, but the evidence about absence of calcium in sufficient quantities to prcxiuce 
a g]a/*6 is definitCi and the evidence in favour of any gla^e effect being produced 
by sodium is more than presumptive/' 

This settled the alkali used in two varieties, so I then, sent Sir Herbert 
Jackson one of the frosUd %'ariety from Ur_ In this case also he found con¬ 
siderable traces of soda in the surface of the quartz. From these results it seems 
probable that a soda glaze w as always used for this purpose. 

Owing to the fewness of the spodmens of Egyptian glazed quarts that I 
have been able to e.xamine, and the almost complete absence of unfinished ones, 

I cannot say with certainty how they were made, but I think they were first 
ground to shape, then perforated, then glazed. An except ion, in a necklace 
fron^ Abydos, is some glazed quartz pendants which had not been perforated 
but had had loops fused on to them, rather like the tooth beads from Nineveh 

referred to later. - tsi t 

A t>T>ical example of the Egyptian glazed quartz bead is shown m PI. I, 3 . 
w^here a slight magnification show^ the beads to be covered with a vitreous 
layer. This, liowever, is much thinner than in PL I, :2, and as the base is trans¬ 
parent crj^stal it gives a very beautiful pale colovir. 

The glazed quartz pendant (PL I, 4) is also a very typical Egyptian example. 
In this case the glaze has a crackle effect all over, sho^ving that the coefficient 
of expansion of the glaze is different from that of the quartz. This tends to 
make the glaze flake away and accounts for the fact that in so many specimens 
the glaze has entirely disappeared, From this pendant pieces have (laked off, 
but not to the complete depth of the glaze. In these specimens the surface left 
on the quartz is quite distinctive ; it is polished, but not nearly so highly as on 

the Mesopotamian high polish specimens. 

The Rfeopotamian beads give us evidence of a more complicated process- 
Tliese beads, w^hether of the high polish or frosted variety, apphcar to have l>een 
first ground to shape and then to have had the surface hammered so as to cover 
it with conchoidal fractures. After this it seems frequently to have bt^en 
necessaiyr to touch up a few parts by grinding. The bead was then perforated, 
and finally glazed. This I have discovered by the examination of a nuniber of 
specimens, several of svhich are unfinished. 

The difference betw^een the high polish and the frosted beads seems to have 
been only that, whereas the latter had a completed glaze powdered aind applied 
to them, the former had an alkaH only q|ided which formed the glaze by com¬ 
bining with the quartz of the bead. The object of frosting the surface seems 
to have beeu to give a greater surface for the alkali or glaze to work on. In 
the case where an alkali only had been added, this seems to have attached itself 
so firmly that it never flakes off* whereas in the cases whene a glaze had been 
added, it seems to have fiow^ed at a temperature too low to attach itself properly 
and has generally almost entirely disappeared. 

The high polish specimens were at first said to be sand-polished : but when 
they are carefully examined one cart see that many of the little shields have 
had pieces at the ends evidently ground off after glazing so as to make the 
shields fit into the pattern of the inlay. As these parts are in some t e 
most prominent, it is obvious that they could not have been left unpolished 1 
the remainder had been polished by sand. 

I have several reasons for saying that beads were ground l>efore frosting. 
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One is that the shape of some of the larger ones is so accurate that I do not think 
they could have been made by simply clupping them down, 'this especially 
applies to beads such as no. 13 ^ lll» ^ pentagonal circular bead. What is 
perhaps a more definite proof is shown by the bead no. 14 in the same plate and 
the pendant no. 15, both unfinbhed, on which series of conchoidal fractures are 
seen merging into the edge of a ground patch. Some of the fractures have not 
vet broken away from the grey surface, which is on a slightly higher level than 
the frosted portion. 

It has been suggested that the grey patchy remaining on these beads are 
part of the original surface of water-worn pebbles. In some cases thb might 
be possible, but in others it is quite unpossible. 

That the surface has been in flow^ is sho^vn on most of the high polish 
specimens. In some cases, as in PL 1 , S^m the flow has not covered a grey patch 
ami can be seen on the edge of it like a w^ve. 

The fact that the frosting was done before glazing, and has not been caused 
bv the breaking away of the glaze due to contraction, is shown in PL lIi Jo^ 
w'liere the glaze has not flowed over a small patch in which there is a conchoidal 
fracture that could not have been made after the glaze w'as there. in 

some of the Mesopotamian and Persian high polish specimens the remains of 
conchoidal fractures can be seen covering a large portion of the bead, but com¬ 
pletely under the glaze, m PL II, iij and round the edge of PL IV, 24- 

The fact that the perforation was done after frosting is shown by the 
number of specimens found which are frosted and not perforated, also by tht 
beads which were broken during perforation. In no^ ly in PL 111 , the perloration 
had just been started and the bead then discarded, probably on account of a 
large chip on the surface ^vhere the perforation would have come out. 

The perforation was done with a hollow rotating drill- Another ^rious 
feature is that it was generally drilled straight through from one end, with the 
rtsult that there is often a large chip where it broke through at the second 
surface. The pendant, no. 15 in PL in, is exceptional in that tiie perforation 
was started from both sides; the pendant apparently broke just when the two 
pCTforations were meeting. In this case, although a rotary drill was used it is 
not possible to say if it was hollow. 

Amongst the unfinished beads which do not seem to have been glazed the 
surface is mostly frosted^ with only a few small grey patcht^, A good many of 
the finished specimens, however, have small grey patches which are not covered 
Over with glaze, but only one has a patch of frosted surface not covered (PL 11 ^ 
10), This suggests that the alkali when pul on alone flows more easily on the 
conchoidal fractures^ which probably explains why the frosting was done. 

if the high polish beads took an alkali into their surface, it must have had 
the effect of turning the surface into a kind of glass. If tins be so, it is very 
curious that these bea~ds should apparently have coinplete freedom from corrosion i 
they seem to corrode no more than natural quartz, whereas glass of that 
age always show^s signs of corrosion and most specimens from Mesopotamia are 
in a hopeless state of decay. 

To see if 1 could get a further proof of an alteration to the surface of the 
head due to an alkali, t cut a seetJou through the same bead that was tested by 
Sir Herbert Jackson [PL 11 , Sa), and also tlirough a milky quarU specimen 
(PL III, iSa). Although there Ls no alteratloti near the surface that can be 
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P^ATE IV. 

detected when examined under a micrescope in ordinary hght, when polaruted 
light is used a distinct difference is noticed. The edge is a different c<»l™r. 
Thb may he due partly to a bevelled edge or to reflection, but I think it is chiefly 
due to the soda that had been introduced into the sUica. The effect seems to 
penetrate further in the milky quartz than in the clear quartz specimen. 

The frosted beads are so free ffoni glaze that at first I ^^'as very doubtful 
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whether they had been but an oblate bead (PI. IIL t6) has a large 

patch of coloured glaze remaining. Close examination has also shown minute 
pieces of decomposed glaze in some of the crevices. 

The Mesopotamian glazed quartz beads are frequently regular in shape ; 
the most typical are the oblate to spherical and. the disc forms. There arc, 
however, a few which are absolutely irregular (PI 111 , 21). These appear to 
l3e roughly broken pieces of quartz which were perforated and then glazed, as 
there are remains of corroded glaze in many of the hollows. The surface of these 
is intermediate betw'een the high polish and the frosted. 

Two other Mesopotamian specimens illustrated (PI. IV, 22, 23) differ some¬ 
what from the others, and may have a different technique. They come from 
a curious hoard of beads that Dr. Campbell Thompson discovered three years 
ago, and are supposed to date to as early as d.c. The tooth bead (PI. l\. 
22) is the most interesting; it is a piece of quartzite roughly chipped to shape 
and then mounted in a piece of faience so as to represent a tooth. The whole 
was then fired, and the glaze from the faience seems to have completely covered 
the quartzite block. The other. PI. IV, 23. was made in a similar way. but 
instead of one large block of quartzite a considerable number of smaller ones 
were inserted* In this case also the glaze covered the pieces of quartzite. 

Some of the Persian glazed quartz is very jumtlar to the high polish 
Mesopotamian, and was probably made in the sme way. Nos, 2y and 28 
in PI. IV, which come from Shah-i-BUqis, are typical of a number of specimens, 
many of which are dated to at least as early as the third mUlenium B.C., and 
probably earlier. 

The seal, PI. IV, 24, is also supposed to be early. Though bought in the 
market at Kadhimain, it is exactly the same shape and has the same pattern 
as seals from Nihavand, and is probably Persian. 

The panel beads. Pi. IV, 25, 26, are untlated. No. 25 bought with a 
number of other glazed quartz specimens on a string which is stated to have 
come from Rhagae. On tlie same string were a quantity of glass beads, many 
of which date from the eighth to third centuries B.c. No. 26, bought in Tehran, 
resembles several on the same string as no. 23 ; I have also a very badly made 
specimen from Egj-pt that was in the .Amherst sale. I do not know the date of 
these specimens, but one of them suggests mediaeval work. 

The question as to whether the lugh polish and frosted specimens of glazed 
quartz were all coloured is a difficult one. There are certainly remains of colour 
on quite a number of the high polbh beads, and the bead and pendant of milky 
quartz, PI. Ill, 19, 20, were evidently coloured over a considerable portion of 
the surface. These, although they have a fairly bright surface, are not, however, 
quite as bright as the majority of (he high polish beads, and I think they were 
made in the same manner as the Egyptian specimens. The colouring matter 
on no. 20 is very like cobalt, and the way it was applied suggests that it may 
have been put on as a second process. 

Another specimen which has a great deal of colour distributed over it is 
the bead from Shah-i-BUqis (PI, IV, 27). Here part of (he glaze, which seems 
to be cobalt, is a bright deep blue, but other parts have corroded to brown. Ort 
the pendant (PI, IV, 28) from the same site all the remains of glaze are a brown 
colour. This is important, as it shows that the small brown patches to be seen 
in the hollows of most of the high polish beads are the remains of a coloured glaze. 
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The little glazed seal {PL IV, 24) from Persia suggwts another possibility. 
The cross grooves ate partly filled by a blue glaze which has the appearanw 
of a scmi'fiised powder, whilst the remainder of the surface has a very ig 
polish. This suggests that the coloured glaze was added after a previoM alkali 
treatment had polished the surface. If this be the case, and the colour had l^en 
added as a second process at a much lower temperature, it would explain 
why in so many cases the colour has completely disappeared. 

Several of the high polish beads from Ur show smaU patches of colour, and 
a larger number show small brown remains of decomposed coloured glaze. 

If. as seems probable, the colotir was generally put on as a separate process, 
it is possible that some of the high polish beads were not coloured; but from 
the number that have only a slight trace remaining I tWnk it very probable 
that they ware all coloured. 

The frosted beads were also in my opinion coloured. The large paten on 
bead no. 16 in PI. Ill makes It quite evident that it was coloured, and minute 
traces of colour in the conchoidal fractures of a number of specimens point 
to the same fact. In these beads the colour was probably added as a glaze. 

The colour of all the beads referred to above is either blue or green, 
where most of the glaze has gone and the few' fragments that remain have corrmed 
into a dull brown. There were two varieties of blue glaze used, one a pale blue 
coloured with copper, the other a much darker blue, sometimes, and probably 
always, coloured with cobalt. 

The tooth beads {PI, IV. 22) and crumb beads (PL IV. 23) from 
show traces of a red glaze. An examination of several tooth beads showed that 
there is no e^ddence of conchoidal fractures or of uncovered grey patches. 
One however, bears the remains of a blue glaze, and anotlier of a pinky r^ gl^» 

'The crumb beads had been heated sufficiently to cause a considerable flow 
on the surface. Two specimens had portions covered with red glaze, two ^tb 
blue and one specimen had remains of both red and blue glazes, of which 

the blue glaze appeared to be under the red. 

Of the faience beads found with them in the bead layer some bear the 
remains of a very intense red glaze. The colour of this gl^e has been proved 
to be due to copper, and the colour of the red glaze on the pieces of quartz m the 
tooth and crumb beads is probably due to the same metal. 


PL.^TE 1 . 

EGYPT. 

Fig, 1. Glazed quartzite mace head. Predynastic. Photo. No. 43 

Half this specimen is covered with a greenish glaze, which originally Itef. Ko. B/2223 
covered it completely. It is one of the largest pieces known. Natural size. 

Fig. 3. Glazed chert beads.- Predynastic. Photo. No. irq 

The glaze, which is very thick, has formed large blobs, one of which Ref. No. B/331 
has picked up a piece of stone from the floor of the furnace. The colour (X3) 
is a fine blue. 

Fig. aa. Section of one of the previous beads. Photo. No, 169 

The glaze shows as a thick layer round the stone which has somewhat Ref, No. B/331 
the consistency of an agate. Under polarized l^ht, the glaze shows as MS. 452 
an isotropic material, viz., a true glass. ^ (X20) 
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Fig. 3. Glazed quartz beads. Prcdynastic. 

These beads are covered wth a thin layer of pale blue, vitreous 
glaze, u'hicli has flaked off in places. 

Fig. 4. Glazed quartz drop-pendant. First Intermediate. 

A typical specimen of the glazed pendants of this period. The glaze, 
which is of a very fine colour, is crackled all over owing to the unequal 
coefficients of expansion of the glaze and base. 

SYRIA. 

Fig. 5, Bead of glazed quartz, Aleppo. 

This bead, of which a large portion is covered with a cobalt blue 
glaze, is a tj’pe which is found both in Eg^'-pt and Syria. Although not 
accurately dated, beads of this type are sometimes associated with 
beads of the Creek and Roman periods. 

Fig. 5a. Fragments of glaze from specimen no. 5. 


PLATE II. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Fig. 6. Glazed quartz shield. Ur. 

These little shields of the high polish, Mesopotamian glazed quartz 
were at first thought to be sand-polished. It is evident, however, in 
many of them that the edges have liad little portions ground off to make 
them fit. This had been done after polishing. In some casts definitely 
dated to c. 2300 B.C, 

Fig. 7. High polish glazed quartz pendant. Ur. 

This little pendant, which has a very high polish, has also a number 
of small grey patches where the glaze did not flow. The glaze seems to 
have flowed to a considerable depth; it finishes up on some of the 
grey spots like a wave, as is shown more clearly in fig. 7a. 

Fig. 7a. .An enlarged photograph of part of no. 7. 

It is possible that in this case the frosting process was omitted or 
only done over a portion of the bead. Although the glaze seems to have 
flowed to a considerable depth it has not covered several ground patches 
(grey). These are distributed over various parts of the pendant, but 
show no signs of conchoidal fractures. Another possible explanation 
is that in this case the frosted surface had been very e.xteasively touched 
up by grinding before the bead was glazed. 

Fig. 8. Broken specimen of the spherical, high polish type. Ur. 

It is included here as it is typical and shows the inequality of the 
surface due to the w'ay in which the glaze had flowed. Although not 
definitely dated, is thought to be early. 

Fig, 8a. Section of the bead that was tested by Sir Herbert Jackson. It 
shows a change of colour near the edge when examined in polarized light. 
This is not caused by variation of thickness due to a badly ground surface 


Photo. Ko, 120 
RcL No. B/331 
{X3) 

Photo. No. 113 
Ref. No. B/1582 
MS. 630 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No. 139 
Ref.No.B/iz66a 
(X3) 


Photo. No. iSi 
Ref, No.B/1266a 
MS. 45^ 

(Xfio) 


Photo. No. 118 
Ref. No. B/1575 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No. 114 
Ref. No. 2053f 
MS. 629 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No. 145 
Ref.No.B/2053f 
MS. 629 

(X8) 


photo. No, 166 
Ref.No.B/zz76b , 
MS. 634 
(X 3 ) 

Photo. No. 172 
ReLNo.B/2o52a 
MS. 453 
(X62) 
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being rubbed off at the edge ; the wasters used in grinding would pre^nt 
this, and also a verj- great difference would be neoess^. Thoi^b d 
may be partly due to fracture of the edge at an angle I think it is the 
result of a real difference in the refractive index of the quarU at the 
edge due to the absorption of the soda. A sHght difference could also 
be seen the edge of 3. thinner section. 

Fig. 9. Disc-shaped bead of the high polish variety; one of the 
commonest forms. 

Fig. 10. Fragment of a highly polished, transparent glazed quartz 
bead. Ur. 

It has a patch where the glaze has not run, and in this ^tch is a 
portion of a conchoidal fracture which must have l^n there before the 
bead w'as glazed. This shows that the frosted surface must have been 
made before glazing; this particular conchoidal fracture could not 
have been made afterwards. 

This question is of some importance, as at first I thought that the 
frosted surface might have been made by the flaking away of the quartz 
surface together with the glaze, owing to different coefficients of expansion 
and changes of temperature over a long period. 

Fig II- Pendant of high polish type* Ur* 

A compaiatively large and very transparent penifent sho^rig the 
conchoidal fractures of the frosted surface only partially melted out. 
although the surface had flowed considerably. 

Fig 12 Slalf-bead of transparent glazed quartz. Ur, 

This bead ap^ars to have been broken either before or during 
firing, as the fractured surface is glazed and there is c^derable round^ 
of the broken edge of the perforation. A cunous marking over the 
surface may be the result of the firing when it was broken or may ^ 
some form of corrosion. Altemativeiy, this markmg may be due to 

sand-polisli. 


Photo. No. 140 
Ref.No.B/i537^> 
(X3) 

Photo. No. 176 
Ref. No.B/azyfia 
MS. 633 

(X15) 


Photo, No. 16S 
Ref.No B/ 3273 b 
^fS. 636 
{X3) 

Photo. No. 132 
Ref.No. R/2275a 

MS. 633 
(X3) 


PLATE III. 

Fig. 13. Frosted pentagonal circular bead. Ur, 

This is the most perfect form of frosted bead that 1 have^n. The 
surfaces are so regular that 1 do not think it could have been made 
with such accuracy unless it was ground to shape first. Even then the 
frosting would require cate. Possibly it was doue by rumbling with a 
number of other beads or pebbles. 


Photo. No. IZ 4 
Ref. No. B/aosS 
(X 3 ) 


Fig. 14. Fine specimen of frosted bead. Ur, R/tsefib 

A large grey (gremid) patch which is not fcosted appears to be on « ■ / 55 

a higher tevel than the frosted part, and in one pla« a flaw goes mder 1 X 31 
the grey portion, but has not yet broken away. Hence it js evident 
that the grey surface was made first and the frosting done afterwards. 


Fig 15 Frosted pendant, broken at the perforation. Ur. Photo. No. 141 

This specimen also shows conchoidal fractures breaking into a grey Ref.No.B/azsib 
I^tch. The perforation had been started from both sides with a rotating tX3) 
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drill, but there is no evidence ns to whether the drill was hollow. The 
tw'o holes appear just to have met before the top part was broken off. 
There is a rounded grey patch on one side. On considering whether 
the grey patches left on so many of these beads could be the result of 
leaving part of the natural surface of a pebble, 1 came to the conclusion 
that in this case it was extremely improbable, w'hilst in other cases it 
was quite impossible. 

Fig, i6. Frosted bead with patch of glaze, Ur. 

This is the only frosted bead that 1 have seen with any large patches 
of glaze remaining. A quite big patch of a rather greenisli colour is 
definite proof that these beads were sometimes glazed; moreover, 
several others show minute traces of decomposed glaze in the crevices 
of the conchoidal fractures. 

Fig. 17. Frosted bead with unfinished perforation. Ur, 

The perforation had been only just commenced with a tubular drill. 
A grey patch opposite the perforation may be part of tlie original surface 
of a pebble, but it is most improbable, A flaw nearly across the bead 
from the commencement of the perforation is probably the reason why 
the bead was discarded unfinished. 

The frosting had obviously been done prior to the perforation. 
Several small frosted balls that have been found without any perforation 
are probably unfinished beads. The perforation in all seems to 

have been done before glazing. 

Fig. 18, Milky quartz bead, Ur. 

Elliptical oblate in form. 

Fig. 18a. 

Section of the last specimen to test whether the surface was 
optically different on account of the soda which had been shown to be 
there by means of the spectroscope. As expected, the effect could be 
seen in polarized light: it seems to extend in for a considerably greater 
distance than in the clear, high polish bead, no. 8a in PL fl. 

Fig, 19. Coloured milky quartz bead, Ur. 

This bead has a targe number of patches of coloured glaze remaining 
on it, and it looks as though the whole surface was originally glazed. 
The latches that remain are in most cases very broken, and those that 
look like the original surface of the bead are very crackled. The surface 
of the colourless portion is slightly grey when examined with a iragnifica- 
tion of 250. The surface of most of the beads e.\amined shewed this 
slight greyness, but it was much less in the high polish beads. 

Fig, 20. Milky quartz pendant (coloured), Ur. 

The colouring matter of a large number of dark blue patches I 
believe to be cobalt, though 1 am not certain. The colom-gtaze is very 
patchy and the bigger pieces have a large number of circular holes right 
through which arc probably due to bubbles. In addition to the large 
patches, there are a great number of small pieces of blue glaze remaining 


Photo. No. 115 
Ref. No. B/2274 
MS. 647 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No. 117 
Ref. No. B/2273 
MS. 63S 
{X3) 


Plioto. No. 142 
Ref. No, B/1555 
(XJ) 

Photo. No. 175 
Ref, No. B/1355 
MS. 45 & 

(X62) 


Photo. No. 143 
Rcf.No.B/ 2049 a 
MS. 642 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No, 144 
Ref, No, B/2372 
MS. 637 
(X 3 ) 
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in tlie cracks. This points to a large portion of the surface having been 
originally coloured, though I am not certain whether the whole surface 
was, as many of the large pieces of glaze look as if they are now in the 
same condition as when they were originally fused. 

Fig, 21. Irregular quartz bead. Ur. Photo. No. 146 

One of the rough fragments of quartz whidi had been perforated ^^cf,No,B/1558b 
and apparently glazed. Some specimens are much grej'er than this 
one, and others show signs of conchoidal fractures over a part of the 
surface. One would be inclined to think them unfmi^ed beads except 
for the fact that they show definite signs of having been glazed, 

PLATE IV. 

Fig. 22. Imitation tooth bead. Nineveh. Flioto. No. 123 

Apparently an imitation of a molar tooth. A large piece of quartz Ref. No. B/2108 
is mounted in a piece of material simitar to Egyptian faience. There {X3) 
is no sign of conchoidal fractures or of uncovered grey patches, and possibly 
the glaze liad run down from the faience top. The perforation is in the 
faience. This bead is from the so-called *' bead layer" at Nineveh, 
where an inunensc number of beads were found. As a numljer of these 
beads were similar to some of the very early specimens from other sites 
in Mesopotamia, it is probable that they are not much more recent 
than 2900 B.c. 

An interesting point is that one quartz specunen showed signs of a 
red glaze. As the red glaze on some of the faience from the same collec¬ 
tion of beads was coloured with copper, it is probable that the red glaze 
on this and no. 23 in the same plate owes its colour to copper. 

Fig. 23, Crumb bead. Nineveh. Photo, No. 121 

This bead is very similar to the last save that a number of smaller B/2109 

quartz pieces had been inserted instead of one large one. The use of (^ 3 ) 
different colours for glazing is much more marked here. Some specimens 
are definitely blue, and others red, wliilst one has red and blue on the 
same bead, the blue glaze apparently under the red in some parts. As 
in no, 22, the firing seems to have Ixen sufficiently hot to cause a good 
deal of flow on the surface. 

Fig. 24. Glazed seal, probably Persian, Bought at Kadhimain, near 
Baghdad. 

In design and ^ape this seal is similar to seals found at Nihavand 
and Susa, and it is, I think, probably of Persian origin. The cross on 
the flat surface is partially filled with a coloured glaze. This looks as 
though it was applied as a powder and had not completely melted. As 
tile other portions of the surface where there is no colour show signs 
of a large amount of flow, probably needing great heat, I think that this 
coloured glaze must have been added as a later process. The rounded 
edge where the curved and flat surfaces meet show signs of conchoidal 
fractures not completely melted. 

Fig. 25. Oblate sector, panelled bead, Rhagae, Persia. Photo. No. 129 

This specunen is almost entirely covered with a bright blue glaze, No. B/114 
probably due to copper. There is no evidence as to its date, but it was {><3) 

C 


Photo. No. 122 
Ref. No. B/Z071 
(X3) 
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bought with A nutvibcr of glass beads dating to between Soo and 300 b.c. 
The method of manufacture is probably the same as in the Egyptian 


beads. 

Fig. 26. Bead with U-shaped panels, Teheran. 

Ttjis bead is of similar technique to the last from Rhagae, and I 
have also a specimen, very roughly made, from Egypt. 

The blue glaze which had been very thick has mostly flaked away. 
A large number of bubbles on the surface of the quartz show that tlie 
whole surface was originally covered with glaze. 

Fig. 37, Quartz bead with blue glaze, Shah-i-Bilqis, Persia. 

This is a rough, high polish bead with numerous patches of dark 
blue. The colouring-matter appears to be cobalt. The coloured glaze 
is full of air bubbles, and the colourless portion looks as though it 
originally w'as covered with a coloured glaze which has flaked off. 


Photo. No, 130 
MicrosLidc 641 
(X 3 ) 


Photo. No. 131 
Ref. No. B/zojB 
(X3) 


Fig. 28. Qxiartz pendant with corroded remains of coloured glaze. Photo. No. 147 
Shah-i-Bilqis, Persia. B/2078 

This pendant is from the same string as the last, and they were ^^ 3 ) 
probably found tt^ether. It has a large number of patches of glaze on 
it, but except for one minute spot the glaze has everywhere corroded 
to a dull, pie brown colour. This bead and others on the same string, 
including no, 27 in PI. IV, which are practically colourless, all show 
signs of conchoidal fractures or frosting, now p^jally obliterated. 1 
believe these beads to be of very early date. 


Part III,—Cakwelian, Agate, a«d Felspah, 

In addition to steatite and quartz, other stones were chemically treated. 
The most important of these are the etched carnelians, agates, and chalcedonies. 
These were not actually " glazed," but had a special treatment in which soda 
was added, tliough usually as a decoration and only over a sm^l portion of the 
surface, (See Ernest Mackay, Decorated Carnelian Beads, Man, 19331 ^nd 
H. C. Beck, Etched Carnelian Beads, Antiquaries Journal, Oct., ii}33-) 

In addition to these, a considerable number of carnelians in various countries 
have a white patination over part or all of their surface. In some cases they 
appear to have been purposely whitened by means of soda, whilst in others 
they have probably been discoloured by the action of the soil in which they lay 
buried. 

The soda treatment has a very diHerent e^ect on dUGferent stones, and on 
difierent layers of the same stone, those layers which most resemble crystalline 
quartz being least affected. This method has sometimes been used, to heighten 
contrast in beads, The bead was first cut so that the different layers gave the 
desired pattern and then a soda treatment was employed to enhance contrast 
making one layer white w'hilst the other remained its original colour. PI. V, 1, 
shows an eye-bead from Ur which was treated in this manner; it is impossible 
to believe that in this bead the colouring and pattern are accidental. In this 
case the whitened parts are white to the centre of the bead. 
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Plat^ V. 7 K 3 


A laige number of beads from Mesopotamia and a few from Egypt have 
patches of white patination on them. This is sometimes so extensive that the 
whole surface is white, but it is more usual for the pattnation to extend over 
only a portion of the surface (Pi. V, z). In some cases the patination follows 
the structure of the stone, whilst in others it does not. Beads with heavy patina¬ 
tion are rarely found in Egypt, and even in Mesopotamia, where patinated 
beads are much more common, completely white specimens are comparatively 
rare, whilst a great number of the earli^t beads show no trace of patination 
at all 

Spectroscopic examination proves that this patination is due to soda and 
it appears to be the same as the white layer of the etched beads, A microscope 
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section shONN'S a very similar structure, the alternate light and dark layers being 
clearly \diible. 

It is very difficult to decide whether patination wag produced by accident or 
on purpose, but I have come to the condusion, alter examining a great manv 
specimens, that in most cases it w^as accidental and probably due not to any 
special treatment that the bead received during manufaclure but to some 
peculiar circumstance of its burial. One proof that the patination sometimes 
occurs after burial is provided by the broken cylinder bead. no. 3 in PJ. V. There 
is considerable patination over the fractured surface, and totally different amounts 
on the parts of the perforation which fitted together before it was broken. It 
is improbable that tltk bead w’os broken long before burial, in which case the 
discoloration must be due to treatment received during or after burial. The 
possibility of its being due to cremation has been suggested, but this seems 
very improbable, as, if the bead had been treated in such a way as to break it, 
probably more damage w^ould have been caused to the stone and the very fine 
colour of the unpatiuated part spoDt. 

It is difficult to explain why this patmation should appear on some beads 
whilst the great majority of early beads from Egypt and Mesopotamia show 
no signs of it, 1 have not noticed patination on Indian specimens, but have 
seen very extreme cases of it from Persia; and a bead from Lake Guatavita in 
Colombia, South America, has decided signs of it. 

Spherical, banded agate beads from Persia also show signs of some chemical 
treatment ; when not too heavily done it has the effect of heightenirtg the 
contrast of the bands* 

In PredjTiastic Egypt a number of pendants w'ere made of a material 
generally called '' burnt pebbles/' I think that these are a silicate stone and 
closely allied to camdian. They show no sign of glaze ; they are usual]v opaque 
white and broiwi^ nor is the surface very highly polished (PL V, 4), 

One camelian pendant^ however, with a verj!^ fine pattern of drcular dots 
or eyes (PI. V, 5)* has a brilliant glazed surface and the original bright colour 
of the stone has not been lost. The perforation was made after glaring. It 
might be suggested that the glazed surface is due to sand-polish; but this is 
improbable ^ for, in the first place^ it sho^vs spots very suggestive of glaze, and, 
secondly, if it was sand-polished it must have been done before the perforation. 
Also, the way in which the stone chipped during perforation makes it look as 
though it had been flawed in glazing. The provenance of this specimen is unfor¬ 
tunately uncertain, but it is stated to have come from Eg>^t. 

I have tried a variety of experiments to produce a glazed stone of this sort, 
but although it is easy to get a very higfdy poUshed white surface, I have been 
quite unsucoesful in producing a highly polished surface without damaging the 
colour of the stone. 

# 4 « * 

In one of the graves in the Wynaad, South India, excavated by Mr. Cammiade, 
he discovered a number of beads of various shapes made of orthoclase felspar. 
These are quite white on the surface, but the centre of the bead has a red colour 
not unlike camelian. 

This discoloration of the outside e.xtends for a considerabZe distance into 
the stone and is probably due to the action of some chemical, but there is not 
yet sufficient evidence to show whether it was done purposely whilst the bead 

being made or was produced accidentally after burial. 
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PLATE V. 


Fig. I, Beud. Ur* Tlie stone has been so cut that the natural Photo, No. 245c 
structure has been used to mate eyes, and the colour con- Kef, No, B/1531 
trast has been artificially enhanc^, (^2) 


Fig. 2. 


Patinated stone beads. Ur. 

{<r) Complete patination; carnelian, 

(i) Patination enhancing natural structure over a por¬ 
tion of the bead, probably accidental: chalcedony. 

((} Irregular partial patination : camelian. 


Photo. No. 298 
Ref. No. B/2525 


Fig. 3. Camelian cj'Iinder bead Irom Ur, showing patination Photo. No, 69 
over fracture and unequal patination over adjoining parts Ref.No. B/iafiqb 
of perforation. (X2) 

I‘'ig. 4. " Burnt pebble " pendants. Egypt. Photo. No. 294b 

Ref. No. B/2229 

(X2) 


Fig. 5. Glazed (?) eye pendant. Egypt (?). 


Photo, No. 294a 
Ref. No. B/2563 
(X2) 


Fig. 6. Discoloured orthoclase febpar beads. S. India. 


Fig. 7. Section of half an orthoclase febpar bead. 

H. C. Beck. 


Photo. No, 299a 
Ref. No. C/15751 
(X2) 

Photo, No. 299b 
MicrosJide 640 
(X2) 


GEOMETRICAL ORNAMENT ON ARCHAIC EGYPTIAN POTTERY. 

Excavation has recently discovered in different countries many remains of 
pottery vessels ivith geometrical ornament. Tlie patterns most frequently 
met with are undulating lines, and triangles and rectangles whose interiors are 
hatched with parallel or intersecting straight lines. These designs occur on the 
andent pottery of Cyprus,’ and many such vessek of Cypriote origin are now 
in various museums, including the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts (figs. 1-4). 
Evans's excavations in Crete unearthed, in the Early llinoan strata I-lll, similar 
pottery vesseb with geometrical ornament,* Specimens have also been found 
in the Balkan peninsula at Hagia-JIarina in Pbocis.* But this mode of decora¬ 
tion is spread far more widely than the Mediterranean region; pottery vessels 
with similar motife have been found in archaic tombs in Egypt, and they have 
proved to be typical of several arebak cultures in Asia. For similar designs have 
been found on pottery in south Mesopotamia and Elam *; at Tepe Hissar near 
Damgban (Persia), excavated by Schmidt in 1931 at Tulu and Djonu, Armenia * r 
near Anau, not far from Ashhabad. Central Asia, excavated by Pumpelly *; 
near Kaakha, Turkistan *; at Shahi-Tump and the other excavations of 
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Cyprian Pottery 
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Sir Aurel Stein in Balucliistan; ami in the Indus valley where, at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, an ancient Indian culture akin to the culture of old Sumer ^ 
has been discovered. 

As we now possess a great number of pottery vessels and sherds ornamented 
with geometric designs and belonging for the most part to the Cbalcolithic epoch, 
it is possible to proceed to the analysis of these designs. The most important 
part of the study is the comparison of the designs on Egyptian archaic pottery 
with the oldest types of hieroglyphic ivriting. 

The motifs on the pottery vessels of the prehistoric period and the inscrip¬ 
tions of the first two dynasties and of the predynastic epoch display a very' 
close relationship. The arclmic prototype of the hieroglyph ^ (= iw], ^ (= sw), 
found in the tomb of Ka-ap may be cited as an example. This oldest prototype 
of an Egyptian hieroglyphic sign differs from the earlier specimens of the classical 
epoch in a more detailed design of the heraldic plant of Upper Egypt (a species 
of reed). We see here not only the principal parts of the plant, viz., the stem 
and the leaves, but also the root and the flowem. The designs on the pottery' 
of that epoch give analogous schematic and linear images of plants or trees, 
in w'hich the trunk and branches of trees, or the stems and leaves of plants, are 
represented only by lines.*^ Finally, many vessels of this period bear the 
typical " hr " ornament, presumably the s^ematic representation of a plant 
or a. tree derived from a graphical prototype.** 

The examination of the typical forms of geometric ornament on archaic 
vessels—viz., triangles hatclicd Inside with parallel or intersecting straight lines, 
or rows of wavy lines—and their comparison uith the corresponding pictures 
and the pictorial hieroglyphs of the same archaic epoch enable us not only to 
detect the close inner relationship existing between these three types of graphics, 
but also to appreciate the semantic value of these typical forms of geometrical 
ornament. 

Tlie Egyptian painter of the archaic epoch was naturally inclined to represent 
the forms of life and nature which surrounded him and which exercised the 
strongest influence upon his consciousness and his genius ; he therefore attempted 
to depict the landscape of the country he inhabited. The triangles often found 
on archaic pottery vessels {figs, 5-7) are schematic representations of the earth 
in the broad sense of the word, or more exactly of the ground or soil. Pre¬ 
sumably the painter tried to represent in this primitive and strictly geometrical 
fashion the mountainous landscape which environed him in that remote epoch 
when he inhabited the highlands which border the Nile valley to east and 
west, leading a hunter’s life. Only gradually did he settle down to agriculture 
in oases and river valleys. Triangles representing mountains are often to be 
found on archaic pottery vessels, noticeably on the dish in the Moscow Museum 
{fig. 8), where'a hunter holds four animals (dogs ?) on leads. The mountainous 
landscape is here represented by five triangles, four of them in pairs, each of 
w'hich represents two mountains separated by a valley.** On an archaic vessel 
in the Berlin Museum (No. 18566)” the conventional picture, almost a drawing, 
of two mountains with a valley betw'ccn them forms but a portion of an extensive 
lamlscape composition, frequently met with on ancient pottery, in which a large 
boat floats on a river. On the shores of the river are animals, persons, trees, 
besides the typical representations of " double" mountains. This schematic 
method of representation had evidently become so famUiar in Egyptian art 
that we find it even in the mural painting of the Middle Kingdom. Thus, in 
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the tomb of AntefokcTj^® where the painter represents a hunting scene, the 
mountainous scenery is indicated by a number of triangles with, smooth slopes, 
an evidence of the realistic aims of the art of that epoch. The rhythmical and 
monotonous repetition of triangles representing mountains led to the gradual 
transformation of a picture of mountains into the typical ornament of the 
pottery vessels of the arcliaic period. A stage in this transformation is to be 
obsen^d on the Berlin vessel No. Here the double triangles are replaced 

by a broken line of triangles which appears to represent a mountainous and 
desert county and which bears a line of homed animals, perhaps antelopes or 
gazelles. Without these animals it would not be possible to recognize a landscape 
in this geometrical deagn.** 

The same picture of a mountainous landscape is clearly recognisable in the 
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hicrogl>'pluc signs £ tsd The oonservation in these hieroglyphs of the 

singular, dual, and pkiml by mecltanical doubling and trebling of the fundamental 
sign n , mountain or hill, shows tliat in their oldest form these hieroglyphs 
go back to the epoch of pure pictorial writing, when the system of w'titten signs 
possessed no means of denoting the dual and the plural by abstract determina¬ 
tives. Tins oldest methoii of denoting the dual and plural in Egyptian writing, 
by doubling or trebling of the sign, viz., ~ = t^mj, ” two lands,” or 

= ntrw, " gods,” survived until the New' King^m,*^’ In fact, we 
find in inscriptions of the first dynasties the hieroglyph meamng 
" locality ” in the form of one, tw'o. or three mountains joined together; the 
hieroglyph of two mountains w is met with in an inscaiptioii on an alabaster 
vessel from the tomb of the Pharaoh Den ; and the hieroglyphic sign " locality " 
in the form of three hills, tia, is found in a number of archaic inscrip¬ 
tions.^* In its dual form, thb hieroglyph forms part of the name of the Pharaoh 
^mti, which means " foreigner," " Desert-man," or " Highlander.” In 
one of these inscriptions we can actually discern the old pictorial basis of this 
hieroglyph, a mountainous desert country, since the painter rendered the sand 
of the desert by do'ts, precisely as in the representation of the desert in the tomb 
of Antefoker.*® 

The semasblogical analysis of the words determined by the hieroglyphs 
of '■ locality," ^ shows clearly that these hieroglyphs W'cre alwaj's con¬ 
nected with the notion of high land. The primaiy' and simplest form, 
the right-angled triangle, goes back to the archaic epoch and ocenrs 
frequently in inscriptions of the Old Kingdom, viz,, in the Pyramid Texts, in 
the inscriptions of Meir, and in the tomb of Ptahhetep.®^ Painted black, green 
or grey, this hierogl}'ph derives from the schematic representation of natural 
or artificial earth, a hill, or embankment of alluvial soil. Filled with dots, as, 
for instance, at Meir.“ it obtains a somewhat dilfenent semantical meaning, 
for we are able to distinguish here its old pictorial cliaracter, the representation 
of the profile of desert mountains. The pictorial determinatives and the signifi¬ 
cance of words which include this hieroglyph indicate that its usual meaning 
was " highland.” It is found in the following words in the tests of the Old 
Kingdom, (Pyr. 202) and = (LT). III. 24)- 

Tlie first of these words is determined by the hieroglj.'ph of the triangular 
mountain and the second by the stairs, which means "high soil, high 
ground, heap, highland, hill,” and particularly the fiist-bom lull on which 
appeared the God and Creator, Atum. In the Middle Kingdom we fuid this 
hjcroglv’ph in one of the Beni-Hasan Texts in the word ^ ^ 
detennined by the hieroglvph of the irrigation canal, and meaning " high-situated 
land, hUl. high field” tGrifflth, BenkHasan. Part III, p. 5}. Thus the hiero¬ 
glyph zi, both by its form and its semantic signification, appears to be a 
generalized representation of higlt land, both in desert and in fertile and cultivated 
country. 

We find this hieroglyph in its duplicated form id in the texts of 
all epochs of Egyptian history, including inscriptions of the archaic epoch ®; 
and in the tomb of Ptahhete'p (Old Kingdom) its pictorial base is clearly 
emphasized,*^ for the painter very carefully although schematically represented 
with red spots the projections of red stone on the slopes of the desert 
mountain. The lower ed^, consisting of a rectangle hatched with vertical 
lines and painted green, represents fertile valley intersected by ungation 
canals, Tiiis hieroglyph is for the most part connected with the idea of 
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mountainous desert bordering the valley, for it is included in the word 
= rfip, preserved in the Coptic toio, "mountain, rock, hill,” 
with the secondary specific meaning, "evil, useless," which is seen in the 
word An atuUogous hieroglyphic sign in the form of 

two joined triangles exists in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscription, the so- 
called seal of Tarkondemos,-® and also among the Cretan hierogljfphic signs 
systematised by Evans,®* 

The triplication of the hieroglyph £ produced the frequently used hiero- 
gl}'phic sign laiii, representing in its pictorial form a mountainous desert 
country contiguous to a green, fertile valley, as has already been shown from the 
inscriptions of the Old Kingdom, viz,, in the Tomb of Ptahhetep,” Its 
semantics are dearly indicated by the meaning of the words which include 
it. We find it as the ideogram; or determinative in the w^ord var., 
I *' mountainous country', foreign country" ; in the word 



Fig. 8.—Egyptian Pottery Dish, 
(Moscow Museum of Fine Arts.) 


atni, " desert, necropolis " ; in = hr-i, " motmtain rock 

tomb" ; and in f = i*AM, ” East." Egypt being surrounded by deserts, 
the word " desert " and " foreign country" are denoted by the same hiero- 
glyph The n^me of SjTia, ^ is d^t^nn tiled by this 

hieroglyph tea. And, accordingly, the name of the god of the desert foreign 
land was determined by the same sign ^ var,, = IP. Lastly, 

the same hieroglyph is seen in the name of the Glh nome of Lower Egypt, 
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Xois, where it is found on the standard of the nome together with 

the hierogl^iih of the bull: it thus is used as part of the hieroglyphicai com- 
plex, meaning " nome, region, district/* ordinarily denoted by the hieroglj^h 
of cultivated land irrigated by canals, b = ipt. fn the oldest Sumenan 
inscriptions there is a sign akin to the Egyptian hieroglj'ph Ui the form 
of three triangles meaning " mountains,” Thus in the oldest eastern 
systems of hieroglvphic writing the mountains were represented by a number 
of triangles, as m the designs on the ancient pottery. 

The fanner lives on the earth and by the earth. He cultivates it, sovra 
seeds and gathers the harvest. The earth nourishes him,and the whole cycte 
of his life is determined by the eternal round of the seasons and by his a^cul- 
tural work. Therefore at the period of transition from primitive hunting to 
agriculture, the Egyptian painter naturally tended to represent both the scenery 
of the mountainous desert where he was still hunting and the landsiapc of the 
cultivated fields, in oases or valleys, where he was gradually accustomrng hiresel 
to agriculture. But agriculture in those regions is not possible without artihml 
irrigation, and thb may explain the great part that water begM to play m li^is 
pictures. A new element, then, made its appearance m painting, vii!.. the 
"cultivation." which took its place, together ivith the representations of 
mountainous land and desert, in reliefs and designs in ornament and pictonal 
hieroglyphic writing. 

One of the most interesting monuments of the archaic period, the mace- 
head of Hicrakonpolis (now in the Ashmolean Iduseum, Oxford), represents 
the ceremony of the beginning of agricultural works. The king, wearing the 
high crown of Upper Eg^-pt, liolds in his hands the oldest agncultuinl tool the 
hi. and is evidently about to draw the first furrow. Belund him s and 
servants with high fans and in front of him a small man bowing low. holds m 
liis hands a basket from which he b going to sow the seeds m the furrow. The 
scene is laid on the bank of a canal, whose water is represented by undulating 
lin^s This scene is of great historical interest, for it is one of the oldest repre- 
sentations of the " w-ater landscape " in Egyptian art. Later on the representa- 
lion of water by wavy lines, became the standard method m Egj'^ptian art. 
^tnother landscape, perhaps still more archaic and not less characteristic, is 
painted on an ancient pottery vessel; it represents large boats possibly funeral 
barks, with a background of mountains represented by tnatigM and ^ 

river water again indicated by a number of undulating Imes. The whole of tha 
landscape is animated by figures of beasts, of ostriches, and people, whicli i 
up the empty spaces between the mountains, the water and boats. 

Tlie repetition of wavy lines to give the impression of rippling water or 
waves led to the gradual transformation of the picture of water into a wavy 
ornament. An interesting vessel in the Berlm Museum, No. 20304, publ^hed 
by ScharS, bears a picture of a boat, mountains, and water, but the ^untains 
and the water are here represented by purely ornamental lu^s, - The water 
is represented in the same manner, via,, by wavy lines among the zig-aags of the 
mountains and rare figures of trees and birds on two v^ls. Nos. 11564 and 
11565. in the Cairo Museum, published by Quibell." . 4 nd on an archaic ^ttery 
vessel in the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts there is a purely ornamental form of 
undulating lines, evidently based upon those representing water (fig. 9 )* 

The use of wavy lines to represent water became so enrooted m ^ptian 
art that it was preserved in its rigid archaic form up to the Hellenistic epoch. 
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Fig. 9.—Egyptian Pottery Jar. 

(Moscow Museum of Fine Aets.) 

\Mien representing a rural scene, of cattle foUowing the ox-herd through a 
canal, a painter of the Old Kingdom rendered the water by a row of TOrtical 
wavy lines, ^ Two thousand years later, in a picture of ploughing and harvesting 
on the wall of the tomb of Sn-ndm (New Kingdom}, the painter represented 
the water of a rand by undulating lines. In the scenes of fishing which are 
so often met with in ^yptian tombs, especially of the New Kingdom, the 
^chaic metJiod of representation still obtains; monotonous undulating lines 
fill up the area of canal or river.” The boat may rest on the edge of this area, 
as tn the scene of fishing on the tomb of Menena,*^ or the whole background 
may bo covered with wavy lines«; but the principle of the schernatic 
representation of water by wavy lines remains the ^me. This archaic and 
immutable method of indicating water is found in every scene connected with 
it; in representations of boats navigating on rivers and canals, of ships trans^ 
^rting cargoes, or people fishing, of ponds and water tanks in gardens, pools 
bordered with trees or supplying water for making bricks,*® a man praying before 
a palm tree and water," and even water running from a jug-neck, the Eg>-ptian 
painter alwaj-s represented the water by undulating lines which form a liid of 
radulating ornament. Thus was effaced the line between design and picture 
for the semantics of the representation remained in both cases the same. 
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The Egyptian hieroglyphic writing w'hich originated in the picture, and 
which irequently acquired strictly ornamental forms, indicates conspicuously 
the inner relationship between picture and hieroglyph in a plain wavy 

line as hieroglj’ph. 

The hieroglyph which does duty for the alphabetic sign " n ’’ 
goes l>ack in its pictorial form to the representation of an undulating surface 
of water. This si gn is found in the insc ription s of the first dynasties and enters 
into the name of the Pharaoh Den ( ^ ) ” As a ishonetic sign, it forms 
part of old words meaning water: "primordial water," and 

= MW, " stream of water" The same sign forms an important 
part of the word ~==nt. "water,"'*'* the notion of water being 

here determined by three wavy lines, viz., by the trebling of the hieroglj'ph, 
which is the oldest form of denoting collective names and plurals. In the 
word = = tnif. also, " water" is denoted by three waty lines, to which 
corresponds the phoneme " mw ” conserved in the Coptic IllOOl*. ThiM 
the phoneme of the word '* water " is intimately connected with the semantic 
base of the pictorial hieroglyph of three wavy lines. And the most interesting 
feature is the simultaneous presences therein of two numbers, the singular and 
the plural, as it denotes " waters, liquid, sperm, son, water.” Purely orna¬ 
mental forms of thb hicroglypli are seen in the inscriptions in the tomb of 
Ptahhetep, In the tombs of Beni-Hasan, and in the texts of Deir-el-Bahri, *® 

This hieroglyph of water is intimately connected with another sign repre¬ 
senting the canai This latter hierog^-pt usually lias the form of a 

rectangle, filled with vertical zigzag lines and painted blue to give the idea of 
a space filled with water. The upper and the lower rectangular borders, also 
jKiinted blue, represent the shores of the canal.* In its simplified schematic 
form this hieroglvpft occurs in the inscriptions of the archaic epoch,and 
particularly in the title of an official, which may be translated as " local 
superintendent," and Bmgsch translates as " superintendent of canals." It is 
quite natural that by this epoch, when the irrigation network was of great 
iniportance in the economic life of the country and was the charge of the whole 
community, district or central authority, the local officials or nomarchs had 
to direct a great deal of their activity to its maintenanoe. Sir Flinders Petrie, one 
of the greatest authorities on the history of ancient Egj'pt, counts fifteen men¬ 
tions of thb ancient official title in the royal tombs of the first dynasties. 

This same hieroglyph is an ideogram in the word “ = "canal," 
and determines the notions, "river, late, sea,” for example, = 

"sea," Uterally, "the great green," and ^" NiJe ” From 

the period of the Old Kingdom it is veiyoftcn met with^ the complex deter¬ 
minative meaning, "river, sea, lake," ^ "river, or 

5s^ = = £jmp. "brook, spring." A variant of this hieroglyphic sign, a 
som^hat curved form, also represents the irrigation canal, 1=^ [cf, the Sumerian 
signify -e-(g)=canaJt]* The hieroglyph —, representing a rectangulax basin 
or pool, very conspicuously conserved its original pictorial form, filled in, as 
it is, with wavy^ lines. This hierogl>T>h forms the word — = i, " lake, pool, 
basin," as ^vell as forming part of the word " irrigated land," which 
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in a somewhat modified phoDemc sounds as " irngated sod," or, meta* 
pliorically, unit of earth measurement—anira ’* The hieroglyph " water " 

is here closely connected with the sememe, " irrigated land," which is proof 
of the close amalgamation of the signs, and accordingly of the notions, 
" water " and " earth," thereby emphasizing the importance of artificial irrigation 
in the agriculture of ancient Eg^^pL 

Identical hieroglyphic signs denoting W'ater are found in other systems 
of pictorial writing. Such is the old Sumerian sign = mu, which is the 

simplified form of two undulating lines, and also the Sumerian sign = lum. 
** brook," which goes back to three undulating hnes and is met with in a number 
of variants.*® Such also is the Chinese sign for " river," the stream of water 
collected from many tributaries. It is of interest to observe that the Chinese 

script, in addition to the sign j}} , composed of three wavy Lines, also has 

signs made up of two wavy lines, " \vater stream, river," and even 
a single line denoting " little brook." There are, moreover, compound hiero- 
glvplis: " river barred by a dam, disaster,” and 0, " uncultivated 

lands, wasted by a flood In all these signs, Egyptian, Sumerian, and Chinese, 
water is represented by wavy lines,” 

But if the hierpgl3'phic signs connected with the notions of water and earth 
are so closely related by their pictorial form as well as by their meaning, an 
analogous connection may have existed between the oidest forms of the corre¬ 
sponding ornament and the picture connected with it. In fact, we fl.nd on many 
pottery vessels of ancient Egypt original ornaments of exactly this character.®® 
These ornaments consist sometimes of triangles, filled with parallel or inter¬ 
secting straight lines (figs. 5-7), and sometimes of squares and rectangles covered 
inside with a chessboard-hke net. These designs enter into large landscape 
compositions, as on the yioscow dish (fig. S), where the hatched triangles 
represent a mountainous land in which a man is hunting; whereas on the Berlin 
vessels, Nos. 19334 21098, from Abusir-el-Mcleq.” rectangles with chess¬ 

board designs alternate with representations of beasts and mountains—proof 
that we have here not a monotonous design, but an attempt by the painter to 
represent the forms of nature surrounding him, and the ground intersected by 
a netw'ork of canals or divided into separate fields. This latter suggestion is 
confirmed by the comparison of the chessboard and the semi-chessboard ornaments 
with analogous hieroglyplis going back to the remotest epochs of Egyptian 
history, for instance, the very interesting hieroglyph m, ** region, district, 
nome". This sign is met with in a number of inscriptions of the archaic epoch,** 
and particularly on a tablet of ebony, where an interesting historical inscription 



" There goes the lord, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

Semti, W'ho took possession of thirty regions." ** 

We find it also denoting the word " nome " on a number of other objects from 
the same period,®® its fonn usually being a rectangle filled with parallel vertical 
lines which may represent irrigation canals, TTTTT , " lake, canal." Examples 
of this hieroglyph are found back to the period of the Old Kingdom, notably 
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in the tomb of Ftahhetep, where the word " nome " occurs in this form. Bat 
the classical form of this hierogljfph is that which approaches nearest to the chess* 
board ornament, the rectangle divided into a number of small rectangles by 
five or six vertical lines and a horizontal one. VVe find this hieroglyph in the 
Pyramid Texts (Pyr. 126), but it Is met with in its most distinctive form in the 
beautiful inscriptions of the ^'liddle Kingdom at El-Bersheh and Beni'Hasan, 
in the names of various names. Usually this hieroglyph plays the part of 
ideogram or determinative in the word var. ™ ^ sp-^, Strict, 
region, nomc”. The names of the nomes, which indude sacred •standards, 
are very often connected with these pictorial signs of land divided up by canals 
or into fields. 

An analogous pictorial hieroglyph denoting a field divided into separate 
by inigation canals 111 n t is found in the oldest Sumerian inscriptions, 
notably on the Blau monuments (Brit. Mus., No, S6261, i), and in a somewhat 
complicated form in the inscriptions from Fara.“ It is probable that the old 
Chinese hieroglyph ffl, "field, village," goes back to the same fundamental 
picture. 

Thus the study of the geometric designs on ancient pottery vessels, and 
comparison of them with the analogous pictures and the pictorial hieroglyphic 
signs of the various archaic scripts, shows that the painter of those day's tried 
to represent schematically in these ornaments the forms of nature and the land- 
scapes (mountains, cultivated land divided into separate parts by inigation 
canals, and water) which surrounded him and exercised a strong influence on 
his consciousness and genius. 

V. I. Avdief, 

(Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow.) 
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L. Wieger. Caracthes chinois, Elymologie. Graphtes, Lexiques. Moscow. 

193X1 pp. 22-5. (Kusslan translation by Itigin.) 

Cipart, op. cit,, no, 117; Quibell, op. ctt., Vol. 2, pi. 21, nos, 11551,1151^ * 
Scharfi-Moeller, op. cit,, taf. 12, no. 47; S. 21, no. 11 
“Ibid., S. 21. no. 33. 

Flinders Petrie, Royal Totnbs. VoL i, p. 28, no. 37. 

Hilda Petrie, op. cit,, pi. 22, no. 5x1. 

Flinders Petrie, Royal Tombs, Vol. i, p. XV, 18, 

*®Ibid., Vol. 2, pi, 5, no. 12. 

•^Davies, Ptabhetep, VoL i, pi. xi, no. 206, 

Deimel, op. cit., S. 12; Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, p, 260. 

*®L- Wieger, op. dt., p. 526. 
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A PANTHEISTIC REPRESENTATION OF AMON IN THE PETRIE 

COLLECTION. 

The little figure of an Egj'ptian God published here (fig. la, ib) belongs to the 
Petrie Collection at Univeisity College, London. It is 5-3 cm. high and covered 
with a light green paste, and it represents a dwarfish figure with crooked legs, 
whose feet arc broken off. The head is that of a ram with a wig, and is turned 
backwards. Although other collections, for instance, the Louvre and the 
Musee Eg>T)tien de Marseille S possess sirailar representations, no object of this 
has, to my knowledge, ever been published or discussed. The figure 
belongs to the type of the so-called pantheistic deities which are frequently 
met wdth at a later period of Egyptian civilisation. The body resembles that 
of Ptah-Petek,* while the head is that of the god Amon Arietinus described by 
Herodotus: 

’ArtOTouTOu xptOTpioaTwv TQu Aiic Ttoteuov .... 'A(i0ov 

Y«a x«>.£oven tov A-a. «" From this the Egyptians make their 

statues of Jupiter ram-faced ... for the Egyptians call Jupiter .Araon." 

The Petek figures are themselves combined typra of the Cod Ptah and of 
Honis Harpoorates. described in the Chester Beatty Papj-nis and by Plutarch 
as feeble in his liuibs." * These figures are klentioal in meaning with the 
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A Panifieisftc R^prescataimt 0/ Amon in the Peirie CoUeclion. 

rcprescDtstioii in Cr\'pt No, 9 o^ Tcntplc of DcndcKiIi, where the yoi)ii|[ sttti 
appears under the aspect of a child with crooked legs accompanied by an inscrip* 
tion above him : ^ 999 , “ The sun who becomes 6 esh 

Gods or demons facing backwards exist from the earliest times on in 
religious conception of the Egj'ptians* Thus, the celestial ferryman in the 
Pvtamid texts is called *' The One who looks behindor " His face is behind 
him A god facing backward acts as one of the judges in the 125th chapter 
of the Book of the Dead, In domestic magic male or female demons, called 
" The one \iltose nose is turned backward, and w'hose face is turned away **/ 
personihed sickness, and might be conjured and expelled by means of a pre¬ 
paration of honey.^ 

The figure in the Petrie oolloction is, however, not one of these semi-gods 
or demons; it is in all probability a representation of the Sun-god, a kind of 
illustration to a theological speculation. Similar representations appear in the 
Hook of the Dead of the Saltc epoch, as in a vignette of Chapter 164 which 
shows a dwarf with two heads, in the posture of Min and with the head-dress 
of Amon.* The Louvre possesses a little bronze figure of a god with two heads, 
the one looking backwards being that of a ram. The two aspects of the Sim-god 
— the Day-sun and the Night-sun — are illustrated by a painting in the tomb 
of Queen Nefert-ari. Two goddesses, Isis and Nephth3rs, adore a mummy¬ 
shaped hgure with the head of a ram, with the horns of Khnum, called Ra. On 
one side is the inscription. " This is Ra who rests in Osiris"; on the 
other, " Osiris who rests (^) in Rl." It is evident that the whole illustrates 
some religious speculation of the Egyptian priests.^^ 

A similar speculation found its expression in the figure in the Petrie Collec¬ 
tion. The two directions—that of the body and that of the head looking 
backtvards — may be explained by a passage from the Book of the Dead wliich 
was applied to the Sun-god and described his cveriastingness: “lam yesterday 
and to-monow. Horns who is bom a second time".“ 

As we have here a combined figure of three gods—the head being that of 
Amon, the body a compound of Ptah and of Horus the child—a passage from the 
Leiden papjTUS fullj'* expresses the idea, substituting only Ra for Horus : " Three 
are all go^, .Amon, Ke, and Ptah; there is none like them, concealing (inm) 
his name as Amon. To him belongs Re as face ; his body is Ptah The 
last sentence may explain why the head is turned backwards: it is to indicate 
the " deus invisibilis," the god w'ho, according to another passage of the same 
hjTOn. is thus described: “ One is Amon, concealing (imn) himself from them 

humanity); hiding himself from the gods. His aspect is not known. 

A. PlANKOFF. 

' Louvre E. 57r2; G. Maspero, Catalogue dn Musde Egypiim de MarseiU^, 
Paris, 18S9, p. 154. no. 779. 

^A. Esman, Aegyptiseke Religiott, 1934, p, 148, 

* Herodotus, 11 , 42 ; J-i-Z.. t877, pp. ii ff,; A.Z. 54, pi. II. p. 76. 

*A. Gardiner, Chester Beatty Papyrus, Part I, p. 16, 

* Etienne Drioton, “ Un Oudja a representation hermopolitaine *’ in Retfue 
d’Egypiol<^ie, Tome 1 , Ease. J-2, pp. 81 fl. 

* Pyramid Texts, edited by K. Sethe. §§ 517. 999, logr, 1201, 1227, 1441; 
§§ 383. 597 . 599. 925. t225. 1227 and 1769. 
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’A. Erman, Zaubersprikhe fnr Mutter uiuf Kind, Berlin, 1901, f»p» it ff. 

* Cf. the punishment inflicted by Dante on those who had practised, magic 
and the arts of divination; 

. che da le reni era tomato il volto, 
ed in dietro venir U convenia, 
perche 1 veder dinanzi era lor tolto*" 

{Inferno, Canto XX.) 

*Lepsius, Das Todienbuch der A^ypter, pi, LXXVIIL 

FoUCART, La belle file de la vatlie, pL XXI 11 {Bulletin de Vlnstitut 
/ranfats d’arcHMogie orieidale, t. XXIV, af fascicule). 

” Chapter LXIV, cf. Rec. de irau.. 37, p. 7. 



Fic. 2 a. Fig- 2 ^- 


A, Gardiner in A.Z., 42, p. 35, and K. Sethe, Amun und die acht UrgSiter 
von Hemopolis. and 170 U. Cf. the pantheistic representation of a divinity 
(figs. 2a, 2b) which combines, under the head of a ram of Amon the body of 
Ptah Petek and the body of the Hawk of Horns. See: Daressy, Catalogue 
Cdniral, Caire, Statues de Divinites, no. 38829. 

^A,Z,, 42, p. 34. Cf. Moret, "Le rituei du culte divin iournalier en 
Egypte", Anmles du Musde Guimd. XIV. p. 134. 
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CIL\NGES IN TME EGYPTIAN COAST, 

Th£ rarity of eartli movements In Northern Europe has hindered us from realising 
how frequent such changes have heen in Mediterranean lands. In Britain the 
last great change was during the age of the Hyksos in Egypt; then the land 
sank 8o ft, between 3000 and 1500 B.C.’' In the Mediterranean, however, there 
is a serious earthquake about every t^vo years, and many areas have changed 
in level since Ronian times. 

Changes of level have ulterior effects, which are as much indirect as direct. 
When the land sinks it is inundated, as in Norfolk or the Delta of Egypt; long 
estuaries are formed in valleys, which are gradually silted up during some 
thousands of years. The sea is continually rising against a firm shore, and no 
sands are exposed round most of the tideless Metliterranean. Bat when the 
land rises tliere is always a sandy level exposed, and on the Palestine coast that 
is swept over by the usual westerly gales, which cany the sand inland. 

The Delta of Egypt and neighbouring coasts have suffered the usual fate 
of deltas. The Rhone Delta has sunk 40 ft. in 3000 yeans.* The Nile Delta, 
similarly, loaded with a hundred feet of deposits, has sunk 40 ft. at .Alexandria, 
and even more to the eastward. 

The great new capital called the '* Dwelling of Rameses," in the north-east 
of the Delta, was celebrated for its delightful situation.* If this were at Pelusium 
it is now in a sivampy desoiation, reached by deep wading in mud; if it were 
at Tanis it Is now on salt marshes, without any cultivation \Wthm ten miles. 
Similarly, the original allotment of land into nomes extended down to the 
coast where now there is a region of swamps and lakes. 

The Same stoiy is found when excavations are attempted. Whether at 
Alexandria on the west, at Buto tn the mid-Delta, or at Nebesheh on the east, 
the Ptolemaic level, or the XXV Ith d3masty, is the present water level. 

Witli these preliminaries about the Delta, we can better understand the 
conditions of the neighbouring coast land stretching northward into Palestine. 
l*he earth movements there have been both violent, in earthquakes, and gradual, 
in changes of level. 

In 30 B.C, a great earthquake desolated Judaea, large numbers of cattle 
were killed, and io,ocx) men lost tlieir lives.* 

About A.D, 20 Strabo stated, " During my stay at Alexandria the sea rose 
to high near Palestine and Mount Kasios as to overflow the land; so tliat the 
journey from Kasios into Palestine might have been undertaken by M’ater.” * 
He dcscrib^ an earthquake which accompanied this irruption, thus 1 " At 
Mount Kasios in Egjfpt the ground to a considerable distance, after a violent 
and single shock fell in parts, at once e.xchanging places; the elevated parts 
opposed the access of the sea, and parts which had subsided admitted it. 
Another shock occurred, and the place recovered its ancient positions, except 
that there was an alteration in some places and none in others."* 

A dfisroption of an earthquake wave at Crete h given by Philostratus in 
A.o, 45: "A violent concussion of the earth shook the whole island, followed 
by a rumbUng sound proceeding from the ground; in consequence of which 
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the sea H'tthdre\i’ about 7 stadia (furlongs) from the shore, ... on the same day 
and hour in \\iuch the earthquake uas felt, an island rose out of the sea bebreen 
Thera and Crete." ^ 

In A.o. 63 a furtlier sinking of the land is recorded as a prodigy before the 
death of Nero, " the Egyptian sea overflowed the coasts."* 

Of the great earthquake at the close of A.D. £14 there is an account by 
Dion Cassius; it was at a time when the expedition of Trajan to Parthia, and 
business related to that, had crowded the city of Antioch. " At first there 
was heard a kind of bellowing noise, then the earth heaved up, and the houses 
shook. There W'as a dreadful noise of the crashing of stones, bricks, and tiles 
which were rent from their places. The air was fdled so thick with dust that 
people could not see each other. Several persons w ere raised in the air, and 
turned out of their houses. Some were crippled, others killed. The violence 
of the shock was so extreme that trees were tom up by the roots. ... As it 
continued for several days and nights, nobody knew' what remedy to apply to 
it. . . . Mount Corasus ^ook to that degree that it perfectly bowed, and seemed 
just ready to fall upon the city. There were other mountains also that bowed 
their heads. W^ater appeared in places w'here none had ever been seen, and 
other pbces were dry that had Otway'S received water.”* 

Evidences of large changes of level may be seen in the Wady Ghazaeh. 
At T30 ft. above sea level the \'altey' is filled with silt, having a flat surface level 
from side to side, and for some miles up the valley from Tell Jemmeli (Gerar). 
Such a level surface, from w'hich sloping vallcyr sides rise up, could not possibly 
be due to w'ind action; nothing but deposit under water could produce such a 
surface. I searched bvo or three miles downstream to see if the valley had 
been dammed or obstructed, but there w'as no break in its steady widening. 
1 found, however, simUar silting not quite so high at Um Gerar, two miles 
downstreaur, with masses of Roman pottery thrown in it. and some pottery 
at tlie bottom of the deposits. I also found Roman glass 12. feet down in the 
silt at Tell Jemmeh. 

The only possible conclusion seems to be that the sea level had been up 
to 130 ft. in Roman times. Confirmation of this appears at the coast near 
Khan Yunis, where hills rising about $0 feet above the sea are thickly covered 
w'ith quite fresh ^lells, not weathered or sand worn. Moreover, tlie country 
is dotted with khurbehs, ruins of v-illages, of about the period of Justinian, but 
none of them are below’ the 130 ft. level. As the lower positions are the better 
irrigated. It seems impossible to suppose that the best position w ould be avoided. 
Hie material evidence then Is for a depression of 130 ft. at alxmt the fourth 
or fifth century', follcnved by a rise at a later period. Tlie depression is not likely 
to have taken place before that tune, as at j^thedon the Hellenistic and Roman 
toW’ns are at a low level w ith few' coins in the district later than A-D. 400 in date. 

In Lake Menzaleh there are scattered the sites of dozens of tow'us and villages, 
now submerged, Tenius w'as a considerable city in a.d. 440 ; by 535 the land 
was partly submerged. The main flooding of Menzaleh took place in A.t>. 554 
By 1193 the last inhabitants had removed to Damietta. .411 this points to a 
subsidence beginning in the Roman period and culminating about A.i). 1200 
Probably the course of this change of level was emphasised by the great earth¬ 
quakes on this coast w'hich are recorded in a.d. 934, 954,1033, over all Syria in 
A.D. 1202, and in 1303.*® 

It is often supposed that submersion must leave some permanent mark 
or change on the land, yet at Pozzuoli who would credit that there had been 
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a great submergence, uere it not for the Pholas borings in temple columns, 
u'hich supplied the standard case used by Lyell in Ills evidence of changes of 
levels ? Only where a low level has long been exposed to waves can we expect 
to find obvious beach levels, and in any country uith wild vegetation the traces 
of submergence are easily invisible. 

Turn now to the west of the Delta. Excavations were made by Hogarth 
on dear land in Alexandria, but he coiud not reach the Greek city which lies 
below water level. In the sea there are visible large quays and walls which 
would have been in use when the land was 23 ft. higher. M the Ptolemaic city 
must have been about this height above sea level, it is clear that these quaj'S 
are the works of such an age. The romance that they date from prehistoric 
Greek times is baseless. 

The tombs along the coast to Meks have their floois awash with the present 
sea, so must have been cut when at a higher level. 

Though there has been a great depression of the land, it is now rising again. 
On the shore at Alexandria 1 was surprised to see a stack of water*laid debris 
and pottery, which rises to iS feet above sea level with loose stuff owr it up 
to 23 feet. So the total depression has been 23 feet by the quays and, say, 
20 feet at the stack, or 43 feet, of which nearly half the amount has now been 
recovered. 

With these evidences of changes of level before us we can interpret the 
invasion of the coast by sand dunes. Down to the 1st century there would 
be few' exposed sand beaches, and little chance of any serious amount of sand 
being wind‘bome inland. This condition ceased about the 14th century, when 
the land began to rise, exposing sand beaches which could be blown inland. 
This lifting of sand from the sea seems by now to have diminished, as there is 
a wide fiat shore for a quarter of a mile inland at Anthedon, and the action of 
the wind is mainly spent in pushing fonvard the dune masses, over 50 ft. high 
ajid 2 or 3 miles wide, across the country. 

Flinders Petrie. 

^ Clement Reid, St4btnergfd Forests, pp, 114, 120. Roman level at the 
Thames, 16 ft. down: Nature, 23 Aug., 1930. Cardigan Bay flocKled a.d. 430 : 
see 37th triad, Prol>ert, AticietU Land of Cambria. 

^ Naiitre , 1930, p. 604. 

® Erman, Egyptian Literature, pp. 2o(>’7, 

‘Josephus, Antii^uities, XV, v, 2. 

‘Strabo I, ii, 16. 

* Stra^ XVl, ii, 26; perhaps part of the great earthquake of A.o. 17 when 
twelve cities of Asia were wrecked. 

^ Life of Apdltmius, xxxiv. (Pliny confused the consulates of a.d. 3 and 46.) 

® Dion Ca^us in Nero. 

‘Dion Cassius in Trajan. 

Poole, Student's History, pp. Sr, 8fi, zi6, 301. 
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THE PULL-SAW IN EGYPT. 

The earliest existing model of an Egyptian saw dates from the llltd dynasty 
(Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. XLVIII), but there remains from the 1st 
dynasty a fragment of a wooden sarcophagus clearly showing the marks of a 
saw. The lack of regularity in the direction of these marks suggests that the 
proper form and use of the tool was not known at that time. The earliest saws 
must have had the teeth just roughly notched out with no particular regard 
for the uniform direction of the cutting edge. They could not therefore be 
termed " true ” saws, i,e,. that type which has the straight, or cutting, ed^ 
of the teeth arranged in one particular direction, In the Vth d3niasty we begin 
to get evidence from the tomb paintings of the existence of the true saw. 

Lately, however, an important ftnd has been made in the Indus valley 
(E. Mackay, The Indus Civilisafion, p. 126). It is the remains of a i6i 
inch bronze saw dating tor. 2500 b.c. The teeth are only roughly notched out. 
but the interest lies in the " set " of the teeth, which are undulated. In modem 
saws the only type which has undulated teeth is the hack saw, which is used 
solely for culling metal. The ordinary wood-cutting saw has each tooth set 
separately in order to prevent binding, but this method while perfectly adequate 
for dealing with wood is useless where metal is concerned; only the undulated 
ty-pe wUl cut metal without binding. It is, then, possible that the Indus Valley 
people were aware of this fact, and that the specimen found at MohenjcHdaro 
is a mctalncutting saw. If so, they must cither have used this type of saw for 
cutting both wood and metal, which is quite possible, or have had some other 
kind of saw- for wood. In any case this type of saw is unique at so early a period ; 
no specimen of an undulated saw has come to light in Egypt or Sumer. 

The Vth dynasty tomb-paintings give no hint of metal-sawing, but there is 
abundant c^-idence as to how the Eg}T>tiaiis sawed wcwjd. An unusual feature in 
these scenes is that the caipcnter has placed the block to be sawn in an upright 
position, instead of in the horizontal one common at the present day. Fig. i 
is typicalthe block >vas tied firmly to a post fixed in the ground and then cut 
through in a downwar<l direction. There were apparently two methods of 
tying the blocks:— ■ 
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(a). This method would be possiblc^ only for very short blocks of soft wood. 
The plank was so tied that a small section extended above the post. When 
this was sawn through, the binding was removed, the block pushed further up 
and re-bound, after which the sawing continued. 

By this method the carpenter usually had the block between himself and 
the post (fig, 2). For the last few inches, the binding would of course be retied 
above the saw, the block being placed at the side of the post, or the work would 
be finished on the ground. 

(A). The second way, suitable for long or short planks, was to tie the block 
to the side of the post, so that there w-as no interference while sasvhtg (fig, 3). 
When the saw had cut dow-n to the upper binding, this was untied and replaced 
higher up, above the saw, wliich then continued its downward journey. Iq some 
scenes the lower binding shown in fig, 3 is lacking, and it appears to have been 
optional. It would, however, fadhtate the work to have both an upper and a 
lower binding. 




In fig. 4, a carpenter is evidently using the first method. He is untying 
the woofl in order to push the block up. Had he adopted the second method, 
it would have been unnecessary at that stage to untie the lower binding. He is 
obviously intending to remove both bindings. 

With either of these methods a weighted stick, passed between the rope 
and the post, was often used (fig, i). This acted as a tourniquet and automati- 
calljf counteracted any loosening of the binding due to the vibration of sawing. 

-■^t first sight it is difficult to see how the carpenter could operate his saw 
in the cut between the tightly bound sides. The artist gives no hint, but modern 
methods provide a solution. In sawing planks or boards of a fair length 
wedges are always necessary to prevent the cut wood from " pinching", i.e,, 
dosing together behind the saw and gripping it immovably. In hand sawing 
wooden wedges are used, while a small steel tongue, known as a " riving tool", 
is fixed upright behind a circular saw to j^rform the same duty, fn the method 
u^d by the Egyptians, the wedge was driven in and then held in position by the 
binding. One wedge would be sufficient unless the plank were very wide As, 
however, the actual wedge was hidden by the binding, it could not appear in the 
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pictured scene. In Beni Hassan 1 (Newberry), pi. XIII, lowest register, the artist 
lias tried to suggest the necessary gap, but again could not show the wedges. 

Regarding the saw itsell, so few examples from Egypt have survived, and 
those so fragmentary (Garstang, Buriat C«sh>»(s, fig, 66). that it is quite impossible 
to discover which of the two varieties of saw they w-ere. U., the “ push- " or the 
" pull-” saw. The push-saw has the cutting edge of the teeth set away from the 
handle, and the main force is used in pushing the saw forward. It b the type 
generally used in Europe to-day. The pull-saw has the teeth set in the opposite 
direction and needs the main force to be applied in pulling. This type is rare in 
the western world, except in Greece, where it is universally used and has been from 
time immemorial. It b also commonly use<l in the Ear East. But though 
the evidence of the object itself b lacking, the tomb scenes show which type 
the Egyptians must have used. ,4 careful examination of these scenes brings 
out four points common to them all : 

(i) The block to be sawn is always upright and never horizontal. In the 
tomb of Menkheper-ra-senb (N. de G. Davies. Tmfxb of Menkheper-m-^enb. pis, 
XI. XII) objects which it b suggested are ivory tusks arc also placed upright 
w'hile being sawn. 

(a) The saw always has its tip pointing upwards, 

(3) 'Fhe cutting b often done almost at breast-level, the man standing well 
away from hb work, 

(4) Invariably both hands are on the saw, and the drawing of arms and 
shoulders usually suggests that the man is exerting hb strength to pull the saw 
towards him. For instance, in fig. 3 the carpenter has obviously pushed the 
saw lightly through, and b about to use hb full strength to pull it back. The 
position of the legs as well as of the arms sliows thb. 

It b conceded in all craftsmanship that the most convenient position must 
evolve naturally out of experience in the use of a tool. Thb position having 
once been found b invariably adhered to unless the tool itself changes fundamen¬ 
tally. Thus in modem times anything to be sawn b always placed horizontally, 
whether the block b to be cut across or along its entire length, it is the most 
convenient position for the push-saw. The fact, then, that tiie Egy’ptian always 
placed hb wood upright argues that he employed a tool somewhat dilferent 
from the modem form. 

Practical experiment shows that, while it b quite possible to saw through 
a piece of w-ood m either position w'ith cither type of saw. it b much easier to use 
a push-saw on a horizontal, and a pull-saw on a vertical, piece of wood. So 
from the consistently upright position of his wood it must be inferred that the 
Egyptian used a pull-saw. Experiment has also shown that, with the w'ood 
upright in sawing, the tip of a push-saw constantly tends to turn downwards, 
whereas when a puH-saw b used the tip as consbtently points upwards. 

,^ain. when cutting at breast- or even wabt-level, practical experience 
has discovered that with the hands at these leveb it b fairly easy to pull strongly, 
but less easy to push. It b also important to note that the man not only stan^ 
well hack from hb work, but usually also bends well forward (fig. 3). If he had 
to exert hb main strength in a pushing movement, such a stance would be both 
tiring and unnecessary; but if he were pulling, then both the dbtance and the 
bent body would increase the preliminary force of the puLL 
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The position of the hands b interesting. Occasionally both hands arc placed 
on the handle, but more often one liand is actually on tlie back of the blade 
itself. Tliis would be of no service with a push-saw, but might possibly be of 
advantage in pulling. It b likely, however, that a pad of some sort in the palm 
of the hand was necessary, to give both grip and protection. 

An interesting model of a carpenter at work, with the position of the liantb 
clearly shown, is published by Firth and Gunn, Tcii Pymmid Cemeimts, pi 20 
In this model the disproportionate length of the saw b also very noticeable] 
These long saws are sometimes shown in the tomb scenes fN■e^vbe^o^ Beni 
Hassan I, ph XXIX). They may possibly have been more practical than the 
shorter saw for cutting through tougii wood. 

Although the final proof C5m only be obtained with the discovery of a 

complete saw, a consideration of all the foregoing points makes it clear that, even 

if m later Uraes the EgjiJtians knew of the push-saw, they always preferred from 

early times to use the pull-saw. 

' MarchA nrTA L.^ne. 


NOTE ON INSCRIBED AMULETS IN EGYPT. 

The Egj-ptians in prehbtoric times made models of objects as amuleb, boUi 
or pepoT^ ^vear and to place in tombs. Engraved figiir^ps began ta supplant 
t icse in the dynastic ages* Thus we find actual beetles buried, many in a jar., 
in prehistoric graves; and later, in the 1st dynasty, there was a model beetle 
m alabaster, hollowed out to encase the animaj. 

flltd dynasty scarab models began to appear, bearing kings’ names 
on c biise- The most conclusive are those of Sneferu^ on which Ills name is 
(v^hether from grammatical construction, or from precedence 
o t e lunaji sign). This spelling is only known oil contenriTrorary sculpture, 
wlule later, S-nefer-f-r was the regular form. The style of work of the Old 
Kingdom scarabs is unlike that of any later time, and b much finer in its details. 
Hie occ^ional late copies of early names are quite different in fabric. The 
subject has been confused by three kings of the XXVtfi dynasty age taking 
le nam^ : en ■ ka ' ra, Nefer * ka ■ ra. and Men ■ kheper * ra ; their scarabs are 
quite mdependent of those of the earlier kings, and are in a diflerent sH’Ie. 

I T-k amulets begin with little shapes bearing figures akin to^those 
o e ,i van rock carvings, and are unknown before the late V’th or Vlth 

perhaps always—a subject race in each age 
fashions, as. for instance, the typical Magdeienian 
long flakes which ivcre contemporary with the finest ripple flaking of flint knives. 

* style on amulets in the Old Kingdom, and this rose 

Ik became prominent in the democratic outbreak at the decadence 

VIFT+K Caucasian-Syrian kings of the Vllth and 

amulets, so far as the facts are 

of North <;vria fi of of buttons exactly like some 

Babylonia shows that the Syrian invasion of the \llth dynasty 

fn buttons, though the button may have originated 

deducing the scarab from the later button 
^vill confuse the histoncal evidence. Flinoers PEiRm. 

[See Homblower, A Temple Seal atui Its Cmneeiions ’ 

AND THE East, Dec., 1934,—Ed,] 
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77ftf 0/ L&fmn. By H. E. VVi^'lock. Pp. Bo, 16 pis. 1934. 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) $6.00. 

This is a detailed study ol the great find of Jewellery from Lahim, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. The original acoount of the excavation 
and of the objects was published in the twenty-seventh memoir of the British 
School of Archaeoiog>^ in Egypt in 1914, and Mr. Winlock explains in his preface 
why a further study of the find has become necessary. He devotes a whole 
chapter to the number and size of the caskets which must have held the jewels; 
and shows* from the position in which the objects lay as well as from the scraps 
of related and unrelated inlay, that there must have been five boxes; the personal 
jewellery in one, the alabaster perfume vases in the second* the obsidian vases 
in the third, the crown in the fourth, and the ceremonial wigs in the fifth. The 
whole chapter is a fine piece of reconstruction. An interesting point is that 
enclosed in the large cowrie and leopard-head girdle-beads were little pellets of 
stone or copper which make a tinkling sound against the gold when gently shaken. 
In the appendix are the analyses of the bronze and silver objects, as well as 
the contents of the cosmetic and oil vases. Altogether this is the finest study 
of a group of royal obfects yet published* and will serve as a book of reference 
to all archaeologists. M, A. M. 

Tfic liucftaim. By Sir Robert Moxd and Oliver H. Mvers, With 
chapters by T. j. C. Baly* D. B. Harden, J. W* Jackson, D*Sc., G, MvVTTHA* 
and Aian W* Shorter; and the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions ediled by H. W. 
Fair MAX. 3 vols., pp. 203^ 92, pis. 17a. Egj'pt Exploration Society. 19 J 4 - 
(Oxford University Press.) 425. 

This is an important publi^tion for several reasons* The material is late 
In date, ranging from Nectanebo II to the emperor Diocletian; it therefore 
covers a period w^hich, in Egjspt, has been extraordinarily neglected. In these 
three volumes the autliors give a detailed study of the stelae* the brickwork 
and the burial objects* with special reference to the dating; a contrast to the 
majority of excavating records which barely mention Ptolemaic and Roman 
remains. Besides these details* Mr. Myers has also w^orked out the ritual of 
the embalming of a di\ine bull, partly from the papyrologicaj records* partly 
from the evidence of the Buchis mummies and the embalming implements found 
in the Bucheum. The result is a clear exposition of the whole process. The 
excavation of the Baqaria, as Mr. Myers calls the cemetery where the mothers 
of the divine bulls were buried, is of interest as it is the first time that such a 
cemetery has received attention, Mr. Myers devotes two chapters to the archi¬ 
tecture and brickwork, with a discussion on the xinit of measure and three pages 
of tables of the sizes of bricks. The second volume deals with the inscriptions 
—hierogl^^luc, demotic, Greek* and Coptic. Except for some mformation as 
to the burial rites of Buchis and a few historical points the inscriptions add 
little to our knowledge of the subject or period, though the translations were 
made by such competent scholars as Fairman* Mattha* Hunt, and Cmm. The 
plates in Vol, HI illustrate eveiy^ aspect of the w^ork ; the individual photographs 
and line drawings are adequate for the purpose but the genera] arrangement 
of the plates is unpleasing. There is one sentence in the book which must give 
a shock to any excavator w^ho reads it, there w'as not anyone in camp with a 
tcclinical knowledge of polteiy% and of the many people who drew the pots 
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published, not one had ever dran-n a pot before he came to Anjiant”. In these 
daj-s of training schools in archaeolog;^' this statement can only mean that a 
party of men, untrained in that important branch of archaeology, were let loose 
on a site and that valuable evidence must have been lost for ever. U is to be 
hoped that before long such loss of evidence, even though due to ignorance, 
will be regarded as little short of a crime, and that the archaeological authorities 
in every country will take steps to prevent any but fully trained persons from 
carrying out excavations. In spite, however, of the loss to our knowledge 
which has occurred, the book has preserved for us a very great deal of in for¬ 
mation of a neglected period. It is a book which no archaeologist can be 
without, particularly the Egj'ptologist, for whether he be interested in tlie 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods or not, he will find a great mass of material on 
which to work. jj 


Excavatiojis at Kish, Vol. IV, it|25^3o. By 1 . Cii. W^telin and S. 
Laxgdon, Pp. vii, 72, pis. XLV, and 7 text figures. 1934. (Paris: Paul 
Gcuthner.J 

This very welcome addition to the archaeology of Kish is the last contri¬ 
bution of M. W^telin on the excavations of that site, for that distinguished 
savant died in January, 1934, whilst on his way to Easter Island. 

The book deals hirgeiy with the deep excavations N.VV. of the great Ziggurat 
of Huisagkalamma which were made by M. Watelin, who despite great diffi¬ 
culties, and in some parts vrorking with the aid of pumps beneath water-level, 
unearthed much of the early history of this part of Kish. 

Below a red stratum, averaging 1*3 metres in thickness, an almost sterile 
layer resting on a bed of clay extends all over eastern Kish below plain-level 
Beneath the day, which had been deposited by a flood, buildii^ were found 
to extend down to water-level some six metres below the surface of the alluvium. 

The earliest traces of human occupation were microlithic implements (mainly 
borers), which M. Watelin suggests were manufactured by a people that moved 
from the Sj^an plain when that area became arid. These implements were 
aviated with ash-beds, averaging 0*30 metres thick, accompanied by fragments 
o resh'iAater mussel-shells, some of whicli had ser^^ed various purposes* and 
were perforated, and even strengtliened with bitumen. 

Immediately above this ash layer evidences of the Jemdet Nasr Period 
mduded pottery and other objects, lying about half a metre below the lewl 
of the sub-soil water, fetween the water-level and the overlying thick flood 

o already mentioned, which M. Watelm suggests on excellent e^ndence 
was aid dow n c, 3,000 B.c., W'ere unearthed Cemetery Y and the earliest buildings 
that have as yet been found at Kish. 


These buildings below flood-level were w'ell planned structures, and a definite 
street WM found and weD thought out draiiu^gc ^tems. They were built of 
mud bncks of plano-convex type, and baked bricks of the same t^-pe had been 
used for the pavements. In some of the rooms there were cjoarsc flint imple¬ 
ments. such as borers, scrapers and sickle blades, together with small fragments 
of copper. The people who built these habitations had been flooded out more 
once, but retmued to repair their homes. They made roughly modelled 
bitumen figunnes of bearded men with long hair, of a type definitely Sumerian, 
and also models of various animals. One of the most interesting objects found 
was a pottery ttvr^-wheeled chariot with seven model equines, five of which 
seem to have been surplus to establishment ". 
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In the same layer was found a cemetery (Y), in which tile graves contained 
unpainted pottery that U said to "be of the same date as the houses. Some of 
the bodies lay in the rooms of the houses in a half-crouched position, ajid they 
were wrapped in mats. With the bodies were laid the ornaments and other 
belongings of the dead, in no definite position except for a cup held between 
the hands near the face. It appears that copper was the onlj’ metal used for 
the <iagge)^. lance-heads, chisels, axes, saws, and fish-hooks that lay with the 
bodies. Stone implements, including knives, edt-axes and sickle blades, were 
also found in these graves. That copper W'us plentiful and had other uses at 
this period is shown by ornamental supports, made expressly to hold metal 
and stone vessels. 

Remains of wooden chariots were found in some of these " Y " tombs, 
and the forms of some of the metal implements and of many of the other objects 
in them, such as rein guides, would equate them with the " gold " burials at 
Ur. It is therefore interesting to see that M. Watelin, independently, would 
assign his " Y " Cemetery' to the same date as Dr. Woolley does his roj'al tombs, 
namely, 3,200 B.c. 

The red stratum above the flood layer. I should like to mention here, w'as 
found also to occur around the ziggurat of Kish. Few objects were found in this 
red stratum uhich is composed of fine particles of dccomi>osed burnt brick, 
the most noticeable being an engravecl schist plaque, fra^ents of statuary 
and a very fine painted pottery head (PI. XXX). Professor Langdon is inchned 
to date t^s head to the Jemdet Nasr Period, but to this M. Watelin does not 
agree, 'fhere is a remarkable facial resemblance between this head and the 
royal figure on Uie slate and limestone plaque that was found in the Palace at 
Kish, and I have no doubt myself that both pottery head and plaque belong 
to the Early Djmastic Period. In the red stratum were also found sporadic 
graves of the " A " Cemetery period, but judging from their contents these 
w ere the tombs of wealthier people. 

On pp. 59-64 of this book Professor Langdon deals with the epigraphy and 
seals of the " Y " Cemetery. A most interesting appendix by T, K. Penriiman 
fpp. 65^72) on the inhabitants of Kish before the flood starts with the statement 
that the cranial e\'idence proves a mixed race at all periods at Kish, including 
the Eiirafrican, the Mediterranean, and the Armenoid. So far, however, the 
Mediterranean type has not been definitely traced at Kish before 3.100 b.c, ; 
but a large amount of skeletal material from this level still remains to be 
examined, and both Mr. Penntman and Dr. Buxton think that this type will 
prove to be as common as the other two. 

One could wish that an archaeological book of this nature had been pro- 
^'ided with an index ; even a list of the plates is omitted. E. M, 

Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hierogtypiiic Texts, Reliefs, 
attd Paintings: Vol, 11^, Lffwer and Middle E^>pt (Delta and Cairo to Asyut), 
By Bertha Porter and Rosali.vd L, B. Moss, B.Sc. Pp, 294. 1934. (Clarendon 
Press.) 35s, 

This is the fourth volume of a stupendous bibliography of all known te.vts, 
reliefs and paintings of Ancient Egypt. The first and second volumes dealt 
w'ith Tliebes, the third with Memphis and its important cemeteries; the present 
volume covers the Delta and the Nile Valley as far south as Asyut. The 
accuracy of the work is astounding, in all the thousands of references the number 
of mistakes is practically nil, so that these volumes are of the utmost value to 
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all Egyptologists for reference purposes : and in Ea>'ing that the present volume 
is as good as Its predecessors one can bestow no higher praise. Haps of the 
Delta, the Fayum, and the river valley from Cairo to Asyut, as well as sketch 
maps of sites and plans of tombs, add to the value of the book. The indexes 
include names of kings, periods, royal and private names, and lists of divinities, 
besides a gcc^raphical index:. Both authors may be congratulated on kcoping 
up the high standard which they themselves set in their previous volumes. 

M. A. M. 

Anciciti Egyptian MatcriaJs and Inditsiries. By A. Lucas. Pp. xii, ^.{7, 
1934. {London; Arnold.) i6s. 

lliis book is a second edition of a smaller book, " Ancient Egyptian 
Materials," which Mr. Lucas wrote some years ago. A great deal of new matter 
has been incorporated as a result of the many discoveries made in Egypt in 
recent years. 

Not only is this volume of great value to the archaeologist; it should be 
found in every technical library, if only to prevent statements by the uninformed 
that the ancient Egyptians knew' processes ajid dealt with materials that we 
now kriow could not have been the case. 

Each of the fifteen chapters deals with a dlEcrent aspect of the crafts that 
were practised and the materials used in ancient Egypt, which facilitates easy 
reference to the subject required. The last chapter, an historical summary, 
is a very important part of the book ; and it is followed by an append!.\ in which 
are coUected a number of useful analyses by the author and other experts, 
which have sdready appeared from time to time in various journals, 

Tlie reviewer, who long since left archaeological work in Egypt for excava¬ 
tions in other countries, has everywhere found Mr. Lucas's earlier book of the 
utmost value ; the usefulness of the present volume w-iU. be the greater that 
the principal civilisations of the ancient East are now known to have traded 
very extensively with one another, Tluit they drew supplies from sources 
that it had not previously been re.Uised they knew has been revealed by excava- 
tions aU over the East. The ancient dvdlisations were linked up by trade and 
through that medium were well acquainted with one another. 

1 cannot think that many further materials remain to be found in Egypt, 
ajid it is to be hoped tliat one day Mr, Lucas may be able to devote his great 
talent to similar studies in other countries where excavations are proceeding—in 
Ptdestine and Syria, Persia, Iraq, and India. 

This is by no means a book that only experts can comprehend; it is 
thoroughly readable throughout and full of interest to the layman, even though 
he have only a superficial knowledge of the subjects dealt with bv the author, 

E. M. 

The Preservation of Antiquities. By H, j. Pj.enderleitb. Pp. viii, 71 ; 
pis. If, 5 text-figures, 1934 - (Published by the Museums Association, London.) 
Price to non-members, 2s, 

Dr. Plenderleith is to be congratulated on thi.s little book. It is one of a 
series dealing witli matters of interest to the museum curator, for whom it is 
primarily intended. Yet though much of the apparatus to be used could hardly 
be found in an archaeological camp, many of the receipts and processes given 
will be of the utmost trse in the fidd. Indeed, this very inexpensive book should 
form part of every camp library. No longer is it to be regarded as sufficient 
after the extraction of an antiquity front the soil to pack it up in an untreated 
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condition for transport abroad, In several instances lately, boxes of antiquities 
have been delayed for months in transit under conditions which have not conduced 
to the safe preserv'ation of their contents. Dr. PlenderJeith tells os in clear 
language what should be done to ensure the safe arrival of objects at the museum, 
where they can, if necessary, receive a linal treatment. 

The borjik is not only of interest to the expert at home and to the held 
archaeologist; libnirians and collectors of furniture and textiles will idso find 
in it much of profit. A full bibliography and an adequate index complete a 
most valuable collection of practical information. E. M. 

Messrs. Lovat Dickson and Thompson have been well advised in issuing 
a series of small books on archaeological subjects. Such summaries, written by 
competent authorities, are greatly in demand, and the venture should be a 
success. The first two books of the series are reviewed below. 

TeU el-Amaf7is. By J. D. S, Pendlebory, Pp. 175. S pis. 1935. 6s. 

This is a convenient summary, written in popular form, of all the known 
facts and many of the theories concerning the site and the personages of el-Amania. 
The general reader's sentimental interest in Akhenaten is probably due to that 
Phaiaoli's supposed monotheism and his revolt against the established religion; 
the epithet of "the Heretic King " has a romantic appeal. The wealth of 
Tutankhamen’s burial also strikes the imagination, and the sorrowful beauty 
of Xefertyli’s portraits rouses the sympathy, almost the affection, of the modem 
\rorId. A book on el-Amama by Mr. Pendlebury is therefore very’ wdeomo 
and should be widely read. 

The liulus CiVj/isfl/jon. By Ernest Mackay. Pp. 202, rfi pis, 1933. bs. 

This is tlxe first complete summary of the finds from Molienjo-daro. The 
author, unlike many archaeologists, has resisted the temptation to write in a 
journalese copied from the lesser magazine writers, but regards the general reader 
as a person of some education and common sense, with the result that the book 
is not only interesting for the layman but is a storehouse of facts for the specialist. 
Dr, Mackay is to be congratulated on this achievement. M. A. M. 

The Desert Fayum. By G. Caton-ThompsON and E. W. Gaedneh. Royal 
4to, Vol. 1 , pp. 167. text ; Vol. II, pis. CIV. 1935. (Royal Anthropological 
Institute, London.) 30s. 

The scientific spirit is too seldom exhibited in archaeology even to-day. 
The present volume is valuable, apart from the information it contains, because 
it b permeated by that quality ; much that was remote from the original enquiry 
has been thoroughly investigated and described by the authors and their work 
has been worthily re'^’arded. 

The most important parts of the book are the geological study of Lake 
Mocris and the description of the Neohtiue cultures which developed on its 
borders. It is shown that the htstory of the lake since Neolithic times has been 
one of intermittent contraction. Ptolemy Philadelphos did not drain the lake 
to provide land for liis soldiers, but constructed a series of irrigation works-— 
Ttbviously a more sensible proceeding. The writers demonstrate that the " quay " 
at Dimai is “ the free-standing portal of a long processional approach through 
the town to the temple precincts”. Despite the strength of the opposition to 
these views, the evidence, which is clearly presented, appears irrefutable. 
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Only the settlements af the Neolithic peoples were found, extensive se^ch 
for the cemeteries unfortunately proving fruitless. Nevertheless, much of 
interest was established, though the connections with ihe Middle and 

Lower Egyptian Early Pfedynastic II {Taaian and Merundian) cultures cannot 
be made as yet. An important feature of the lives of these Neolithic people 
was agriculture, though they also ftslied in the lake and hunted its borders. 
With the exception of their ceramic industry, they appear to have been further 
advanced than the (probably) contemporary cultures in the Nile valley, but 
the evidence is at present slender. 

Remains of the Old and ^fiddle Kingdoms are recorded, and much of import¬ 
ance from the Graeco-Roman period There are some excellent t>pological 
and technolc^cal studies Even in these full volumes there are one or two 
omissions, the most notable of \vhich is that of the metrologj^ the dimensions 
of the buildings excavated and described. The plans are e.xceptionally good. 

O, H. -M 

AUreotis, bei^ig an Acemmi of me History, Topography, ami AttligmUes of 
ihe i\orth-Western Deserl of £^/if and Lake Afar^oUs. By An'THONY de Cosson. 
Svo., pp. 2ig, i6 pis., 5 plans and maps. 1935. (London: Country Life, 
Ltd.) 155. 

However absorbing the more techmcal aspects of archaeology^ it is pleasant 
sometimes to turn aside to a more general vievr of a site, its people and histoTy. 
Mr, de Cosson has a passionate interest in the district he is describingp and in 
c'iU that bears on it, and^ though he has not command of the vivid phrase of a 
Kipling or Wells to bring the past brcathtakingly into the present, he has yet 
a pleasant and j}ersuasivc style. 

The book divides roughly into two sections, the hrst historical, the second 
geo^phkal, and a more deliberate distinction, with chapters XVlU to XXIII 
redistributed, would have made for greater compactness. Tile author has 
consulted all possible authorities from classical to modern Egyptological for any 
information they might give, and has probably placed on record everything 
diat is yet known about the area^ In fact, it is impossible not to feel that the 
information might have been given in a smaller space. There are some useful 
appendices, including an analjr^sis of glass slag and, notably, a contribution on 
the flora of the region by Professor Oliver. The plans are clear and the plates 
exceUent. The Arabic transhteration might have been more systematic, the 
tisc of the letter p being misleading. 

Mr, de Cosson must be congratuiated on having compiled a very readable 
Volume of useful information. It is to be hoped that this book will encourage 
systematic archaeological research in the district, and that Mr, de Cosson wiU 
one day write a new history of it—with the gaps filled. This book is as sound a 
foundation for future work as any excavator could desire. O. IL M. 

ll/ork m iV^sler^t Thebes, i 93 ^'- 33 - % Harold H. Nki.son and Uvo 

Holscheh. With a diapter by Siegfried Schott. Pp, nS, 62 lU us t rat ions. 
1935^ (The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; Univ. of Chicago 
and Camb. Univ. Presses.) S1.50, 

’ll ^ summary in a cheap and convenient form of the work done at 

Medmet Habu during three years. The first part is a study of the c^ilendar 
of feasts with the offerings for each feast. Though not by any meajis exhaustive, 
the study is interesting and raises as many problems as it solves. The second 
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part deals with the excavations of the western fortihed gate, the western ctiapeb' 
and tlie temple of Eye and Karmhab. These excavations conclude the archi¬ 
tectural work of the American experl ition. Dr. Kolscher gives merely the 
preliminary account of what was done; the full account with all details of buildings 
and of the objects found will be published in one of the ntagniheent volumes 
of the Oriental Iirstitute of Chicago. M. A. M. 

PxHmsTomc Sirvey of Eevnr and Western Asi.\. Oriental Institute Pub¬ 
lications. University of Chicago. VoL 11. Palaeolilhic Man and Nile 
Valley in Nubia and Upper Eg\pt. By Iv. S. S.\ndford and W. J. Arkell. 
1933. 28s. 6d. Vol. III. Palaeolifltic Man and the Nile Valley in Upper 
and Middle Egypt. By K. S. Sandford. 1934. 31s, bd. 

At a time when floods loom large in the discoveries of excavators, and 
'* pluvial ” and *' interplttvial ” periods are suggested to explain t'arious pheno¬ 
mena and the mass migrations of early man. a restrained and wrell balanced 
account of purely geological evidence is invaluable. Of the geological survey 
of Egypt and Western Asia undertaken by the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
these two voluntes bv Drs. Sandford and Arkell. the second and third in the 
series, will be indispensable to both geologist and archaeologist: to lovers of 
the EgvTJUan landscape also they provide a fascinating commentary on the 
colours and contours of the desert scene. 

In Volume 11 , an interesting chapter by Dr, Arkell deals with rock pictures 
of the Nile valley from those early times when the giraffe seems to have been 
knou n, but not the camel, down to modem days. In the chapter on Human 
Industries, Dr. Sandford most usefully examines the dating of implements, 
which, were all found i'« stVm in the various " terraces", by geological means 
rather tlian by their types r and he correlates tlie " terraces" with the 
Jledilerranean beaches. 

There is evidence that Nubia had lost its rainfall by Lower Sebilian 
times/’ whereas the rainfall ” had virtually ceased in Upper Egypt by Upper 
Sebilian times.” In Vol. HI, we read further that ” there seems to be agree¬ 
ment that rain was falling in the Fayum in Mousterian times. The Nile anti 
its tributaries certainly point to the same conclusion. . , . Although the climate 
was clianging radically in the south and the change was creeping northward, 
the north as a whole vras not yet a de-serl, but was beginning to enter a stage 
of deficient ran-off of surface water. This became more marked as the Nile's 
aggradation progressed.” .A careful review of the FajTim controversy follows. 

Dr. Sandford accepts ” the general figure of 4 - 4 I inches per century' (for 
tlie deposit of the Nile ailu\iuin throughout the historic period} as almost the 
only fact of archaeological or geological importance that we really know con¬ 
cerning the bed ol the Nile.” 

Aurignacian work has as yet only been Identified in one spot (near Nag^ 
Hammadi). The HUwan industry, probably a phase of Capsian, seems to have 
long preceded the Neolithic age in Egjpt. and pages are missing from the pre- 
Neolithic histoiy of the Nile valley. 

In conclusion. Dr. Sandfoixl emphasises the many climatic and ecological 
changes that mark the growth of absolute desert; all vary locally from meteoro¬ 
logical causes, and especially from the nature of the strata. He can *’ see no 
evidence or Justification for defining its climate (that of the Nile Valley) in 
terms of * plutdal ’ or ‘ interpluvial' periods ”, D. M. 
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Associazioke Ixternazionale Stui>x Meiuterkanei. V, 4. 5. 

Lake, Ackes Kihsopp—J/v Poiiery Deposit at MifiturHoe .— ^This is a careful 
and detailed study of black Campanian ’w-ane found in a dump of " u-asters ” 
from a pottei^'. Tbe wide distribution of this ware over the Mediterranean 
area gives ini port ance to this article, which is well illustrated. The alteration 
in colour of the black " glaze ” is discussed. Miss Lake suggests that it is due 
to ovcr*firing; but it is possible that the over-firing was intentional, as dis¬ 
coloration of the same kind is also seen in the Campanian ware found in 
Minorca. M.A.M. 

Do. V, 6. 

Cappaeoni, Prof. P .—Ltt malaiiia nelt'iutmo delta prei^oria e d^V antieo 
Egillo .—^This interesting paper summarises present knoivledge of palaeopatholc^, 
more especially in respect of ancient Egy'ptian evidence of disease. 

AnxVals of Aecilveology and .'\stbsopology—^Univeesitv of Livehpool, 

Vol. XXI. Nos. 3. 4, 1934. 

Brown, T, B . — Achaean —-The rviiter argues that “ it is unreason¬ 

able to reject the possibility of an Indo-European Aegean at the beginning of 
the Bronze Age." He considers tliat the Achacans of the .Aegean were closely 
related to the people of the Hittite Empire. 

Du3S.aud, R .—Ras Shamra . — ^A brief but important sunimarj' of the knoiv- 
ledge obtained by the excavation of the three uppermost strata during the six 
campaigns of 1929-34. 

Garstaxg, J,— Jericho: City end Necropclis . — ^This fourth report on the 
excavations deals principally with the Palace Area, its storerooms and their 
contents, and wHth the painted pottery of the Middle and Late Bronze Age. 
A tablet bearing a few cuneiform characters proved to be most disappointingly 
damaged (possibly by the scribe), and is undateable, though probably not earlier 
than the el-Amama tablets. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. VoI, 54, No. 4. Dec., 1934. 

Sturtevant, E. H. — A Hittite Text on the Duties of Priests and Temple 
Senwiis, transliterated and translated, contains interesting matter even to the 
non-philologist. 

Do. Vol. 55, No. I. March, 1935. 

Mainly concerned with the Ras Shamra liturgical poems and script. D.M. 
Egyptian I^licion. Vol. 1, no. 3. October, 1933. [Publication of the .\lma 

Egan Hyatt Foundation, New' York.) 

Dombart, T.— Dcr ztitciiiirmige 'fempel-Pyhtt alldgyptiscfter Bauhititst utid 
seine religiose SymboUk , — ^The two-towered pylon forming the entrance to 
Egyptian temples is explained as representing the horizon. The author brings 
forward a considerable amount of evidence in support of his theory. 

PiASKOFF, A, — Ne/er-Toitm et Makes .—By association with Mahes, Nefertum 
came to be represented as a lion-headed god. Mahes is sometimes shown as 
a lion attacking from behind a prisoner whose hands are bound. The origin of 
this group is to be found in military (impositions of the New Kingdom. 

Le.\a, F. — La ligcfide gmstique sur Pistis Sophia et tc mythe amien dgyptien 
s«r /'tifif de Ri—Thc writer traces a resemblance hetw'een the essential traits of 
the Gnostic legend of Pistis Sophia, of which he prints five chapters in transla- 
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tion^ and ancient Egj'ptian m^'th of the W andcrings of the Eye of Re., and 
suggests an explanation for the admission of this nij^ into the Gnostic system. 

Cafaht, J—Thhfi£ rdigieux mi fantaisk,—C^p^n describes and figures an 
ostracon with a queen^ Merit-Ameti, reaching out a hand to a duck, which, 
judged by itself, would seem merely to register an idle moment, were it not that 
a somewhat similar scene on a relief in the Temple of EdJn shelving the Pharaoh 
with a duck has been describe^l as probably one of the episodes in the ceremony 
Commemorating the victory of Horns, which was celebrated on the ^:ist of 
Mechir of the lidfu Calendar, 

Do, ^'oh 11, no, I, January, 1934- 

Boesek, P, a, A.—Softte Observations on a Moral Text in Demoiic,—Thii 
papvnis was purchased in 1895 tiv the RijksmuseuiK 'van Oudheden in Leiden. 
It contains many close parallels with passages in the Psalms and Proverbs and, 
above ah, in Ecclesiasticus. 

Haliock, F. U.—ChrisHamty and ilte Old Egyptian Rt'h’giow.—The writer 
concUides that " Christianity ts in no essential respect differeni from what it 
would have been had there been no preparation hir it on Egyt>tiaii soil : at tlie 
same time, there was. in Egj'pt as elsewhere, preparation, and Christianity is 
the richer by the contribution of its forerunner.” Tills article is disfigured by 
printer's errors, such as " Pbaroah.” 

Do, Vol. II, no. 4. October, 1934. 

Suvs, £,—£« A/essflgcfS des Diettx.—As the religion developed, evil spirits 
no longer only menaced the dead at the entrance to the next w'orld, hut they 
invaded this world cither spontaneously or at a god s command. The only 
weapon that could be used against them, once they had gained free access to 
this world, was magic. This article was in the press before the author had seen 
the Edwin Smith Papyrus; in the incantations at the end of this papjTus, the 
executioners in the follots'ing of Sekhmet, far from confining themselves to the 
other world, as in Chap. 145 of the Book of the Dead (Papyrus of Katseshm), 
play an important part in spreading disease, especially the pestilence of the 
year.” 

Bissing, FnElHEER \V. F. VON Stele dss Horns auf den Hrokodtlen 
aiis ciuer Acdiada KoiistaniimscAer fhere b a small illustration of this 

slcla in Stuart Jones' Catalogue o/ tfie A neient Sculptures preserved in the 
ColL 0/ Rome, Palazzo dd Conservatori. pi. 119. On this stela the figure of 
Horus is crowned witli a large head of Bes; the remarkable feature of the repre¬ 
sentation is the presence of two animal s ears on the head of llorus, perhaps an 
animaFs hide on which the head of Bes rests. Von Bissing considers that these 
ears must have been transferred to Horus from the dwarf god Ahati {see Ballod, 
ProUgomem zitr Gcsch. d. Zmerghaften Cotter i» At^’pten, pp. 27 3 ,, 71 f., S6 f.), 

Obientalia. Vol. II, Nova Series, Fasc. 3 - ^ 933 - Eome. 

POLOTSKY, 11 . }.^Ephraems Rehe nacb Aegypkn.—In. the SjTiac Vita 
cf Ephraim, the saint is said to have stayed eight years in Egypt, fhis 
detail is not confirmed by any other source and is in itself improbable, and the 
journey to Egypt has, therefore, been considered legendary, though no satis^ 
factory reason bus been given for the rise of the Legend. The writer offers the 
following explanation t There are two texts of the Syriac Vita, of which one, 
the Vatican, states that at the beginning of his stay Ephraim first visited the 
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hermit Pishoi and spent a week with him. The wTiter considers that the Viia 
borrowed this incident from the Syriac Li/e of Pishoi, where (in the Greek 
translation) Pishoi's visitor is rcfenied to without a name as a hermit from S>Tia. 

Do. VoJ. Ill, Nova Series. Fast, i, 1934. 

Karst, J. — Ai'a-Koldiis et ies Chamiles seplctUrionaux. —The W'ritcr 
finds a basis of truth in the statement of Herodotus (11, 104) that the Euxine 
Colchians were Egyptian. 

SuYS, le papyrus magiqm du Vatica7i.—The Catalogue of the Vatican 
Museum { 0 . Marucchi, II Mu$eo egizio valicaw, Roma. 1903, p, 283) mentions 
under no. 19a some fragments of papixi of the XlXth^XXth dynasty, of w’hich 
Emian transcribed the first p^e and gave a IransJation in 2 eitsch'ri/t XXXI, 
1S93, pp. 119 ff. The papyrus is now to be detached from its l>acking so that 
the fragments may be arranged in thdr correct order, when the verso, which 
is covered with magical formulae different from those of the recto, will he avail¬ 
able for publication. An attempt to translate the only passage of the verso 
w'liich can be read is made here. The recto, of which a provisional studv is 
published in this article, contains incantations exorcising a poison, whose power 
is checked in each Umb by the god who occupies the limb. These incantations 
arc preceded by an account of the hastening of Horus to the aid of Set, who 
has been poisoned ; Horus cures Set by his magic and bv his ministrations. 

Do. Vol. HI, Nova Series, Fasc. 2, 1934, 

Simon, J, Lc cuUe des XL Martyrs dans LEgypte chre'iienn^. —Evidence 
is collected in this article to show the popularity of the Forty Mart jts of Sebaste 
in Christian Egypt, 

O^.EARY, DE L,—.4 Greek Hymn hi a Coptic Manuscript.—Oa ff. 117, 
118 of the Codex in the BibliothSque Kationale in Paris, wliich is numbered 
Cepte 129*'*, is an alphabetical bjunn on the Resurrection, in what is intended 
for Greek, not a corrupt copy of a Greek composition. It is the result of an 
attempt on the part of a Coptic writer to put together a hjTmn in Greek words, 
of a type by no means unknown in Coptic manuscripts. It seems impossible 
to restore a coherent Greek passage from material of this sort, but the general 
sense seems fairly intelligible/' L B E 


ZEtTscHRiFT FUR .Aecyftiscee Sprache, LXIX, Part 1. 1933. 

Steindoref. G., Ricke, H., and Aubin, H.^Der OrakeUanpel in der 
Ammonsoase,—This article embodies the result of preliminary excat^tions at 
AghQrmi. the supposed site of the temple of Amon in the Libyan desert. The 
temple was not Egyptian in origin, but had been given an Egyptian appearance 
by conversion later, at an unknowTi date. The w-all paintings and te.\ts ate 
very corrupt Md probably not of Egyptian workmanship. The cult object 
m the t^plc is known from ancient accounts to have been an omphalos, and 
btemdorff holds that the finding of an omphalos at Napata iJ.E.A,. Ilf 2S5) 

siip^rts the view that the oracle in the oasis of ,\mon was founded ik the 
r^ttitopian penod. 

Reisneb, G. .a and Reisner, M. B.—Inscribed Monuments from Gebel 
Barkal Part 3 The granite Siela of Thatmosis ///.—A description of the 
steJa found m the first court of the great temple of Amon at Barkal [B 501) 
The text IS given and translated in full: the crossing of the Euphrates, the 
invasion of Naharam, the battle, siege, and surrender ol Megiddo, etc. The first 
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part of this article appeared in Zeitschrjft, LXVT (see Axcient Egypt^ 1933, 

p. 121). 

Wolf, W -—Nme Beilrage zum Tagebnch dfu^s Gr£:t^bt^amicn"^h iurther 
study of the notes on the verso of coluoins 6 and 5 of Anastasi Papyrus III, 
knoa™ as the “ Diary of a Frontier Official/' in the reign of Merenptah. The 
writer's translation of 6, line 9, shows that the Court was in Eg^-^pt in this year, 
so that it is no longer necessary to assume that Merenptali was on a campaign 
in S)Tia then, as w^as believed from the earlier reading. 

RoedEf, G.— Die Hersldlimg vmi WachsfnodeU^n dgyptischcn Bronze- 
figurm .—The writer observed that bronze figures of gods^ animals, etc,, show 
joins wliich ahvays occur at the sauie places. From a study of these lines of 
suture he has worked out the Egyptian method of casting bronze from wax 
models. The wax models for the various parts of the figure w^ere prepared in 
plaster moulds composed of several parts. Unfortunately* none of these moulds 
have as yet been found dating to Pharaonic times; nor do the plaster moulds 
from Memphis throw light on the Egy^p^i^n: method of casting, as they W'ere 
used by w'orkers trained in the Greek school. The wax models thus prepared 
were used for casting solid figures. All but the very small Egy^^tian bronzes 
were made by a combination of solid and hollow casting, and the writer adds 
a hypothetical account of the Egyptian process of hollow^ castingn 

SachSp £.^Eine agypHseke Winkdharfi in der Btrtimr 
sammlung. — This harp corresponds in everj^ detail w'lth one in the Lou^tc, It 
has been left in the state in w'hich it w^s found; a restored copy has been made 
which can be played upon, knowledge of the strings and pitch having been 
gained from a relief of Assurbanipal in the British Museum. 

Gardiner* A. H*~ 77 iff supposed parHde —This particle occurs only 
in the collocation ^ i it is here considered to be an abusive variant 

of L. B. E. 

Zeitschkift fur AEGYTTiscnE SpRACtJE. LXIX. Part 2. 1933- 

Reisner, G. a., and Retsner, M, B.— insenbai itiotnttrt^ttis from Gcbet 
Barkat. —A badly preserved stela (SIoDument No, 20 in vvTiters’ list) was found 
in the great temple of Amon in the third hall of columns (B. 503), There is no 
definite indication of the original place of the stela. It was found face down¬ 
wards, having been used as a paving stone, and is in throe disjointed fragments. 
These have been reconstructed and yield twenty lines of inscription, but only 
the last line is completely preserved. The figures and inscriptions of the top 
of the stela are in relief, carved in the well kno^sm style of Sety I, but they are 
not of the fine quality of the contemporary monuments in Egypt; the work¬ 
manship is entirely different from that of the inscription below, and may be 
by quite a Hdifferent hand. The date, year ii. is certain ; it is the latest known 
date of Sety I, seven yeans later than that of the great inscription at Nauri 
(Griffith, XIII, p. 193). 

Sevk, H .—Vofii perspcktivischen Gcfiiill in der dgyptischen Flackbildnerei .— 
If reproduction in a three-dimensional sense is meant by drawing in perspective, 
then it is true that the Egyptians never used perspective. But the writer argues 
that an effect of perspective is aimed at in Egyptian sculptures in relief, a com¬ 
promise between following and rejecting the law's of true perspective. Egyptian 
reliefs sliow, in fact, a special kind of perspective drawing in combination with 
the drawing of objects as they really are. Plate IX, fig, a, is particularly instruc- 
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tive, showing differfiit planes, reduction in sue of figures, and movement 
towards the mtcrior of the picture. 

PiEPER, M.— Agypiischc Kunst tifid Yotdcrssien. —A short essay on the 
importance of scarabs in ancient art-history, with an illnstration of a Hyksos 
scarab (Berlin 19691} showing a falcon-headed man kneeling on one knee, an 
attitude well knovm in Greek ^ and also earlier (Crete and Babylonia). 

Bissikg, Fr. W, voN.-^r/JsswJorfc/f aus Lmdopdis.—lxi the vases discussed 
in this article the vase portion is held in the fore-paws of a lion. Two specimens 
are from the Foutiuet Collection, two are at Berlin, and the remaining one is a 
limestone model now at The Ha^e. The writer suggests that they may be 
dated to the last pre-Ptolemaic period and are to be regarded as the Anal flicker 
of native Egyptian art. 

Sponsiieimer, H,— Fnthgriechxsch^ Paralkk rw Sgypiischtt Zcicbcmcexse .— 
Fig. 104 in Schafer's Von dgyptischer KttnU, 3rd edition, reproduces a mummy 
case on which the vulture's head painted on the breast is shown projecting 
from the case as if it were modelled. The writer illustrates and describes a 
scene on a Greek vase in w'hich the head of a serpent encircling a shield is rendered 
in the same way. 

Ra-vre, H. — Ei»£ aUe Amp{dun§ aaf den Myihos vott Horits and Seth .— 
It is difficult to make sense of Pyr. laSb as it stands 1 " As Set spurns the mt 
of these t^%'0 companions who traverse the sky." Proceeding from Pyr. M and N, 
which give a different reading, Ranke supposes that the passage was originally 
in two parts, the second part being addressed to " Ye tw-o oompamons w*ho 
traverse the sky." whilst the first part would have read, "As Set spurns the 
mt of his companion " [).<?,, the mtwt of Horus {for wliich, see Gardiner, Ciiesier 
BeaUy Papyri. No. i, Pis. ii, S/9, 11, 12, and 12, 9)). If this be correct, then 
the Vlih d^masty pjTamids may occasionally preserve an older and better 
version than Unas, and we may have to reckon with extreme corruption even 
in the PjTainid texts. 

Wolf, W .—Zur zweUcn .■Ityfage ton Ennane Neti^gyptischer Gramniafik ,-— 
Some twentv-seven passages in the second edition of Erman's Nc%v Egj'ptian 
Grammar arc discussed here. 

TiiX, W.-^Der Irreaiis im Ncudg}ptischen, — If the first clause be an 
unfulfilled 'wish, there is nothing in the following clause to indicate the unreality 
of the statement. In every other case the main clause must be introduced 
by whilst the preceding clause as a rule contains no indication of 

unreality. Following are Present II, Future III, or 

Sethe, K, — Fin dentotischer Pro^essexd, {Osirakon der SSchsischen Landes- 
bibliothek im Dresden,) — The special interest of this ostracon lies in the last 
three lines, which may be translated, " Herieus. her husband, has sworn in her 
hand, this oath is a true oneThe reading " in her hand " elucidates a phrase 
on other ostraca with oaths, of which Sethe and Spiegelberg have given differing 
translations. 

Edcerton, W'. F .-—Demotic xrrffings of jun^Te,'—Discussions of the 
etymologj' of the Coptic tense jwtViitTsf ctiiTAf, "he has not yet heard," 
have been unfavourably affected by an alleged demotic group said to occur 
in the demotic P. Ryl. IX, 3.3. Tlie writer U now convinced that no such 
form occurs either in 3.3 or elsewhere, and he submits that it b time to drop 
the elements □, p, and ", K, from our transliterations of the demotic examples, 

L. B. E. 


NOTES .\ND NEWS. 


Among the King’s Birthday Hononrs, the Knighthood conferred upon 
Charles Leonard Woolley mil be greatly appreciated by archaeologists, not 
only for the honour bestowed upon a brUU^t and indefatigable worker, but 
for the recognition it carries with it of a subject whose importance is now being 
more fully realised. The remarkable discovery made by Sir Leonard Woolley 
of the barbaric and magniticent funeral rites of the Sumerian kings made a deep 
impression on the popular imagination ; that find, however, represents but a small 
part of the unremitting labour that has unravelled the history of the city-state 
of Ur. In his work there for the last decade he has l>een most ably seconded 
by Lady Woolley, to whom with him we offer hearty congratulations. 

In Man (March, 1935) Sir Charles Peers gives an interesting resumd of the 
Ancient Monuments Act ( 1934 ) Union of South .Africa. Its pro^dsions 

seem to be fair and satisfactory, and the establishment of a National Bureau 
of Archaeology with Mr. C. Van Riet Ij>we as Director is welcomed. Sir Charles 
Peers suggests, however, that " to expect adequate administration from a body 
of unpaid ComniLssioners argues some inexperience in the framers of the .Act " ; 
he regrets that " the experience of other governments was not taken into account 
in this connection." 

In the latest Bulleiin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (1934), it is 
pleasant to read that the Joint Expedition to Persia directed by Dr. E. F. 
Schmidt has “ received the closest co-operation from the Persian Government," 
which also " has been absolutely fair in the division " of the finds. Friendly 
co-operation between the government of the country where excavations are 
made and the excavators and their supporters results not only in an increase 
of knowledge of the past, it eJirichcs the museums of both countries — as Baglidad 
has every reason to be aware—and gives local employment that is highly valued 
by the %'illages in the neighbourhood of the sites. 

To the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Persian Government 
has granted jjermission to excavate at Nishapur, in Khurasan—yet another to 
he added to the important expeditions at work in that country. 

In addition to its expeditions to Egypt ajid Persia, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has now undertaken a third, to ChanJiu-daro, in the Indus valley, 
some eighty miles southw'ards of Mohenjo-daro. This is a joint expedition with 
the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies, whose President, Professor 
W. Norman Brown, has just returned from a ’idsit to India where he negotiated 
the arrangements for this excavation. The expedition is to be directed by Dr. 
E. Mackay. _ 

Popular interest in the discoveries of archaeology in all parts of the earth 
seems not to wane. Such new fields as Ireland, Greenland, and Siam 
are now figuring beside the more famiUar fields of the Near and Middle East, 
Europe, Central America, and East Africa. The illustrated monthlies and 
weeklies, notably Disi^-ery and the lUmtratid Londm /YrufS, publish excellent 
and authoritative reports of excavations for the general reader. 

The first season's work of the Gaekw'ar of Biiroda Greater-Tndia Keseaich 
Expedition, led by Dr. Quaritch Wales, has produced interesting evidence of 
the early eastward spread of Indian cultural influences. 
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SIR ER^iKST ALFRED W. 4 LLIS BUDGE. 

1857-1934. 

Though he will be rcmenibeied chiefly as Keeper of the Department of Eg],^tian 
and Ass\Tian Antiquities in the British \ruseuni, an office which lie Jield for over 
forty wars. Sir \^‘aiiis Budge had in earlier days excavated various sites in the 
Near and Middle East. He wrote a number of booLs on Oriental subjects which 
did much to arouse the popular interest in archaeology that was later to be 
so greatly stimulated bj"- the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen. The 
friendly interest shown by Sir Wallis Budge in the work of Indian archaeological 
students at the London University is appreciatively spoken of by them in 
India to-day. 

BERTHOLD LAUFEE, 

1874-1934, 

Archaeology was only one of the many interests of Dr. Bert hold Laufer; 
yet it is fitting to pay tribute here to one whose loss is great not only to the 
Field Museum, Chicago, but to the world of scientific exploration. A great 
scholar, Dr. Laufer was particularly interested in the Far E^t, whither he had 
led four expeditions ; but to him his extraordinarily diverse investigations all 
centred round one main idea, the histoty^ of the onward march of civilisation. 

TH 03 L\S EDWARD SHAW, 

iSS«-i935, 

Before the Great War, T. E. Shaw—-La\\Tence of Arabia—^had already 
made his mark as an archaeologist. With liis remarkable understanding of 
the East that had to lie; even before he joined the British Museum expedition 
at iivork at Carcheniish, at the instance of the late Dr. Hogarth, be had as an 
undergraduate wandered over Syria and Palestine in search of materia] for his 
thesis in his Final School. Not long before the war, J.,awrenoe paid prolonged 
visits to Professor Petrie’s camp at Tarkhan and the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
survey in northern Sinai, and proved himself a refreshing and charming per¬ 
sonality, Ihe excavator's life appealed to him, and on more than one occasion 
in recent years did he express regret at not returning to it. By his untimely 
death those archaeologists who knew Iiim have lost, WTth many others, a true 
and inspiring friend. 

LOUIS CHARLES W.ATELIN. Died January, ^934. 

HERBERT WELD. Died Februarj', 1935. 

By these two irreparable losses the Oxford University and Field Museum, 
Chicago, Joint Expedition to Kish has suffered a dual blow. To Herbert Weld 
was due the iniiiation of the expedition in 1922, after he had visited Mesopotamia 
to discover what archaeological material might have come to light during the 
w'ar. Professor Langdon undertook the organisation of the expedition at his 
behest, and dnnng the last seven of its eleven successive seasons M. Watellrv 
acted as its Field Director. A brilliant and untiring worker, he made extensive 
excavations at the eastern end of Kish, notably that of the Temple of the 
Earth-Godd^ (Harsagkalarama), and of a Sassanian villa. He also continued 
the excavation of Jemdet Nasr, discovered by Ills predecessor. At the time of 
his death, M. Watelin was on his way to Easter Island to investigate its curious 
script, which has been thought to exhibit affinities to the Indus Valley script 
unearthed at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
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POTTERY AND BEADS FROM NEAR N EH A VAN D. NAV PERSIA 
IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 


Durucc the last few years the Ashroolcan Museum has acquired two small 
^ups of pottery, both said to come from near Nehavatid ia N.W, Persia With 
the SMond group there were included three strings of beads, which ptesumablv 
were found with some of the pots,* , ^ 

Spedniens of these Nehavand wares have been common in the market in 
recent years, and are well known to museum curators, but speculation was rife 
OTncei^g their date and sequence until in 1931 a French expedition led bv 
WM. Coriten^ and Ghirshman excavated at Tepe Gij-an, a mound near 
Nehavatuj. They found there a stratigraphical sequence consisting of three 
lay^ of superimposed cemeteries, about ten metres thick, and below them 
Mbitation strata about eight or nine metres thick. A preliminaiv report of 
th^ excavation tvas published in Syria. XIV (1933), pp, 1-14. pIs/l-lILs a 
timer report of the work is eagerly awaited. Some photographs of similar 
pottery acquired by the British Museum in recent years have been published 
m vano^ numbers of the British Museum Qtfttrierly* and a few stray examples 
Ironi other collections have been illustrated elsewhere,'* but no attempt has 
yet ^n made to set the study of this pottery on a surer foundation by giving 
detailed drawings and descripUons of a series of examples. It is the fceEng 
that such an attempt is needed that has led to the writing of the present article 

pie Mco^t of the strata and finds given in the Tepe Giyao preliminarv 
report makes it clear that amongst the Oxford series of pots there are examples 
of ware belonging to all three divisions of the upper or " tomb *’ stratum of that 
leu. No example of ware from the lower or “ habitation *' stratum appears 
o p present. This is but natural, for these pots come from clandestine 
in tombs, and not from official excavation of a habitation layer. It is, indeed. 


* Ash. Mus. 1930. 456-^9 : 1934, 38-49. 

Beads — ^Ash. Mus, 1934. 50-3. 

^ Henceforth referred to as Conlenau and Ghirshman. 

»BMQ III, ^ pi. ; IV, 4, pL V : V, 10. pi VII, 80, pL xxviit, 
E g., Frankfort, Arch, and the Sumerian Problem, fig. lo ’ Coutenau 










74 and Beads from n^ar Nehavatid, N,]i\ Persia, in the 

Ashnokan Mitsetm. 

probable tliat they actually come from rifled tombs at Tepc GiyM itself, for 
Contenau and Gbirshman say that when they first saw the kU it had been 
honeycombed by tomb-robbers. 

The pots have therefore been catalogued in three groups, A-C, corresponding 
with the three levels of Contenau and Ghirsbman's upper stratum, beginning 
with the lowest. These groups will henceforth be referred to as Tepe Giyan 
A, B, C. 


Plate L 


Pottery^ 

Group A fPb. I, lA, figs. 1-7). 

1. Ash. Mus. 19^30. 456. 

Large jar, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware with some mica dust, pinkish paste, 
wet-smoothed with buff; everted rim, concave neck, angular shoulder, globular 
body, concave base ; linear decoration combined with a frieze of conventionalised 
birds in blackish-brown matt paint. H. O'^Tfim, G.D, o-3o6m. 

For the shape and decoration, compare Contenau and Ghimliman, p. 8, 
pi. Ill, 4 ; BMQ iV. pL v b. and V, pi. ii ; Frankfort. . 45 P, fig. 10 ; Contenau. 
Manuel, p, 646, fig. 450. For the decoration only, compare ^fDP XX, fig. 2S, 6, 

2. Ash. Mus. 1934. 40. 

Small jar, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware, pinkish-brown paste, wet-smoothed 
with buff; everted rim, concave neck, angular shoulder, globular body, flat 
base; linear decoration in blackish-brown matt paint. H, 0'O74m. G.D, 
0'094m, 
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Pf^tery attd Beads from near Neh<£i.'it»d. AMK* Persia, in the 
A shtmlean M ttsentn. 


3. Ash. Mus. 1930. 456. 

Small jax, ware as last, red paste, wet-smoothed wth lighter red; shape as 
last; linear decoration in purpliih-brov.Ti matt paint. H. 0-07111. G.D.o-oS6iii. 


4. Ash, Mus. 1930. 457. 

Small jar, ware as last, pinkUh-brown paste, wet-smoothed ivith buf!; 
imevenlv shaped and coarsely finishedeverted rim. concave neck, angular 
shoulder, globular body, rounded base: linear decoration in blackish-brown 
matt paint, H. o-iom. G.D. o-iobm. 

For the shape and decoration of nos. 2-4, compare Contenau and Ghirshman , 
p. 8, pL Ill, I: BMQ Vll, pi. -VJcviii a and c: MDP XX, fig. 3S, 5. 


5. Ash. Mus. 19.34. 38. 

Large jar, rough-surfaced, gritty ware, pinkish paste, wet-smoothed mth 
buff: everted rim, concave neck, inverted-ovoid body, concave base; linear 
decoration with cross-Katcbed, crenellated, and fish-bone pattern in blackish- 
brown matt paint; in addition, two pairs of small blobs of clay added in relief 
on the neck before tvet-smootliing. H. o-2im. O.D, o-226m. 

For the shape and decoration, compare Contenau and Ghirslunan, p. 8 ; 
BMQ IV, pi. vb. 


6. Ash. Mus. 1930. 459. 

Small, one-handled jar, ware, paste, and finish as last; everted rim, concave 
neck, inverted-ovoid body with caiination, rounded base ^ linear decoration in 
blackish-brown matt paint. H. 0*078111. G.D. O‘ 038 m. 

For the shape, compare Contenau and Ghirshman. pi. Ill, 2; BMQ Vfl, 
pL xxviii L For the shape, but with a spout instead of a liandle, compare BMQ 
HI. pi. xxxLx a 4: MDP XX. fig. 28, 3, 


7. Ash. Mus. 1934. 42. 


Small jar, smewth-surfaced, gritty ware, bro^vn paste, wet-smoothed with 
buff; ev'erted rim. concave neck, sloping shoulder, inverted^jvoid body with 
carination, rounded base; linear decoration in blackish-brown matt patnt, 
H, o-o8m, G.D. 0'i02m. 


Plate IL 


Group B (Pis. II, IIA, figs. 8, 9). 
8. Ash. Mus, 1934. 45. 




8 


Small, one-handled jar, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware, brown paste, colour- 
coated over the whole exterior and on the inside of the Up with dark, reddish- 
browTi, the colour-coat afterwards burnished; everted rim, concave neck, 
carinated, bulbous body, hand-finished from the carination downwards, uneven, 
slightly convex base ; linear decoration in black matt paint. H. 0‘o84m. G.D, 
o-oSSm. 


This dark red ware is discussed by Contenau and Ghiisliman. p, 7. For 
the shape of this vase, compare BMQ VII, pi, xxviii, d. Similar shapes are 
illustrated in BMQ III, pi. xxxLx, 2: BMQ IV, pi. v c 10. 
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PotUry a Hi/ Bfads from nmf Nehavniid. iV.K'. Persia, i» the 
Ashntoican Museum. 


9. Ash, Mus. 1934. 46. 

Beaker on tlwee feet, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware, brown paste, a>loar- 
coated over the whole exterior and on the inside of the lip with matt red; everted 
rim, concave-sided body, rounded base standing on three added feet; no 
decoration, H. o-076m. G.D. 0'084m, 

For the shape, but with sntali excrescent ^-ases on the rim, compare Contenau 
and Ghirshman, pL 11 , 4, 



12 



Plate 111 , 


Group C (Pb. in. Ill A, figs, 10-16}. 

10. Ash. Mus. ig.34. 39, 

Beaker, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware, piukish-browti paste, wet-smoothed 
with bufi: everted rim, concave-sided body, solid base-ring; ii fiear and figured 
decoration in purple paint in two frieiies, the upper consisting of groups of solid 
triangles, the lower of two panels contaiixing three birds each, alternating with 
panels of cross-hatched lattice and solid triangles; the exterior, except the 
base, aftcr^vards burnished. H. o-i^am. G.D. o-ogSm. 

For a similar shape, compare SMQ IV, pi, v c 9. For the decoration only, 
compare Contenau and Ghirshman. p. 7; Contenau. Manuel, p. 647, %. 451. 

11. Ash. Mus. 1934. 44, 

Small jar, ware as last, brown paste, wet-smoothed with buff; everted 
rim. concave neck, carinated, oval body, solid base-ring; linear and figured 
decoration in faded purple paint in two frie?es, the tipper consisting of three 
crenellated panels with dot-rosettes, the lower of three panels each containing 
tw'o birds and a dot-rosette, alternating with panels of cross-hatched lattice 
and fish-bone pattern; the exterior, except the base, afterwards burnished. 
H. 0'0&2m. G.D. O'oSam. 



pottery and Heads front near N£ba^'and. iV.ir. Persia^ in the 
A sh molcan Museum. 
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Platt- IA. 


For the shape and decoration, compare MDP XX. fig, 30, For the decora,- 
tion only, compare Contenau and Ghirshman. p. 7; Contenau, Majincl, p. 647, 

fig- 451 

12. Ash. Mus, 1934, 41- 

Beaker, smooth-surfaced, gritty ware, pinkish paste, wet-smoothed with 
bufl; everted rim. concave-sided body, flat base; linear decoration in faded 
bkckish'bro\vn malt paint with three friezes: (a) cross-hatched lattice, (6) 
alternating solid and cross-hatched lozenges, (c) groups of sloping SinK alternately 
right and left, H, o-074m. G.D. o-oSm. 

13. Ash. Mus, 1934. 43- 

One-handled goblet, smooth-surfaced, straw-tempered ware, brownish paste, 




















Pottery atid Beads from near Nefiavandt iV.II'. Persia, in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


wet-stnoothed with buff; everted ritn, concave neck, cylindrical body on a 
tapering stem, splayed foot slightly concave below ; linear decoration in blackbh- 
brown matt paint in two friezes of cross-hatched and diagonal-hatched panels 
and sloping ladders. H. O'lsm. G.D, O’OSm, 

For a similar shape but without the upper carination, compare Contenau 
and Ghirshman, pi. 11 , 3 ; BMQ IV, pi, v c 8 and 14. For the same shape, 
but fatter and squatter, compare Contenau, Alanuet, p. 647, fig- 451* 



One-handled jug; soft, fine ware, now ff aWfn g and decomposed, grey paste, 
burnished vertically on outside of neck and horizontally on ontside of body and 
on iirside of rim ; concave neck, angular shoulder, convex body, solid base-ring, 
slightly concave below; no decoration. H. o-oySm. G.D, o-o^am. 

This grey ware imitating metal is discussed by Contenau and Ghirshman,, 
p. 7. For the shape and ware, compare BMQ Vll, pi. xxviii e. 

15. Ash, Mus, 1934. 49. 

One-handled bowl with bridge-spout; soft, gritty, hand-made ^vaTe, brown 
paste, coated over whole of outside as w'cll as on inside of lip with reddish-brown, 
which has afterwards been burnished; slightly concave neck, bulbous body, 
solid base-ring concave below ‘ thumb-piece on handle and strengftheniiig bridge 
across spout at rim ; no decoration, H. o-oqm. G.D. 

TliLs brown-burnished ware imitating metal Is discussed by Contenau and 
Ghirshman. p. 7. 

16. Ash. Mus. 1934. 48. 

One-handled bowl with channel-spout; soft, gritty ware, grey paste, burnished 
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over tie whole of the outside except the under side of the base; carinated body 
tupeiing towards neck and base, base fiat j handle with elaborate tliumh-piece, 
channelled on top; plain, hemicylindrical, channelled spout; on the shoulder 
is a raised ridge with dots in the angles, carved out of the clay of the pot 

and not liarbotined on. H. of bowl 0‘06i4m. C.D, of bowl 0*074™. 

This grey ware imitating metal is discussed by Contenau and Ghirshman, p. 7. 


PuiTE IV. 

Beads (PL IV). 

1. Ash. Mus. 1934, 50. String of beads, glass or faience, both materials 
originally yellow or white, but now weathered to a whitish or buff tone, often 
iridescent; mostly irregular squat spherical, but a few plain or sclented 
cylinders, and barrels. Total length as strung 0 - 423 ni‘ 

2. .4sh. Mus. 1934, 31. String of beads, glass or faience, mostly as l^t 
string, but some of blue or green material and scarcely weathered: the majority 
arc irregular spherical or squat sphencal, others are plain or segmented cylinders, 
barrels small melons and lentoids ; in the centre are two flat spacers of turquoise* 


Poi/ery and Beads /rom near Nehavatid, .V.li'. Persia, in Ute 79 

Ashtnohan- 


Eo PoUcry aud Beads frmn ttear S'ehavand, NAV\ Pcnia, in 

Ashmolean .Ujutfiim, 

]t will appear from a study of this eatable that not only does the technique 
of dark-on-Hght linear decoration on pottery continue throughout the three 
levels, but lhat many of the decorative motives, e.g., crenelMion and fish-bone 
lines, remain constant also, though shapes change. The appearance of red 
ware in group B and of hand-made grey and red burnished Avare in group C 

not cause the abaiidonni,ent of the old darknan-Iight painted technique and 
its decorative motives, Contenau and Ghirshman {&p. ci*,. p, 9) noted this 
phenomenon. It indicates, not so much that the three levels are nearly con- 
temporai^^ but that N,W, Persia was a backward district where inveotiveness 
in the matter of decoration and technique was not a marked characteristic of 
the psttep. That the shapes changed while the decoration and teclmique 
remained in part constant Is not to fae AAOndcred at, for in pot-making shape is 
usually flexible and subjective 

What of the date of this Nehavand potter^% and of its relation to wares 
from other Asiatic sites ? 

There is, of coiiKe, a genend resemblance of the dark-on-Iight ware^ with 
its linear and animal motives^ to the Susan styles and their congeners^ and 
Contenau and Ghirshman {vp. p. ii) have claimed that level C is. an overlap 
of Susa I and ll styles, ayMIg levels B and A represent the developed Susa IT 
It would seem that there is some justification for this claim, though that is not 
to say that the contemporaneity of the respective Susan and Tepe Giyan levels 
is to be conceded. Before final judgment is passed, the full report of the Tepe 
Gij'an excavations must lie before us. 

At the same time grey and red hand-made or wheel-made burnished pottery' 
like nos. 14—16 is weU known in one form or other all over ?i!esopotamia and 
Persiaj but as it occurs at different |>eriods on different sites, its occurrence is a 
verj^ unstable basis for arguments about chronology or Idnship. 

One site, however, that of Tepe Hissar (Damghan) near Teheran A provides 
important parallels 10 our latest level, Tepe Giyan C, in its own latest level 
Hissar Ill. while at the same time it provides a parallet case of dark-ondight 
technique lasting on through its three levels, Hissar f-lll, though invaded bv 
the grey-w-are techniques. 

In Hissar 1 ^the loAvest stratum—® the tjipical fabric is a AA'heel-made 
Aiaje with dark-on-light decoration of linear motives and conventionalised 
animals, akin in technique though not in shape or design to Tepe Giy^n dark- 
on-light ware* In Hissar II ® painted w'are begins to be ousted by wheel-made 
grey ware, usually plain^ but occasionally decorated with incisions or added 
knobs. Finally^ m Hissar 111.^ though there are a few^ painted survivals, the 
chief fabric is a hand-made grey" AA^are, plain, incised, or burnished. In this 
stratum paralleb occur to the tripod-|X)t (no. 9) of Tepe Giy^an and to the 
concave-sided beaker (no. to} and the spouted pot (no. 15) of Tepe Gi>^t CA 
A similar spout to that of no, 15 also occurs on silver and stone vessels of Hissar 11 L ® 


'E. Schmidt, Tepe Hissar Excavations, 1931.*^ Museum Jourfiol XXIH 
t^ 933 ). PP 322 ff^ 

*0^ ciL, pp. 344 S. 

=’0/>. ctY.p pp. 367 ff. 

* Op. ciL, pp 392 ff. 

*For examples of all three, see 0p. pi. cxvi. 
nX, pis. exxv and cxxxix. 
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Thus a body of evidence has been accumulating which suggests an equation 
in time of Hissar III with Tepe Giyan C. The beads corroborate this. The 
only distinctive shape of bead common to tw’O out of our three strings is the 
segmented cylinder. At Hissar a string containing many of these beads occurred 
in level III,‘ while such beads do not seem to have been found in earlier levels. 
Knowing that segmented beads have occurred in Mesopotamia as early as the 
Jemdet Kasr period * * we should hesitate to equate Hissar HI and Tepe Gi3?an C 
on evidence alone, but as it is borne out by pot-shapes and techmque, we 
have surer ground for our judgment. 

Can we go further and attempt to give an absolute date to the Tepe Giyan 
series ? 

The end of Hissar III was dated to c, 1500 B.C. by the excavators,^ wholly 
because of the absence of iron in that stratum. Tlie argument is slender. 
Contenau and Ghirshman * had firmer reasons for dating the latest Tepe Giyan 
level to just before 1000 b.c„ because of the types of iron and bronze weapons 
found in the tombs. It is possible, therefore, that Hissar III should be brought 
down to the second half of the second millennium B.c., and that the absence of 
iron in it is merely fortuitous. But Contenau and Ghirshman have as yet made 
no attempt to give absolute dates to their earlier levels. Comparative evidence 
of well-dated material from other sites is wholly lacking, and in its absence any 
attempt at chronological exactitude can only be the merest guesswork. 

D, B. H.\rd£k. 


^Op. cit., p. 4 j 8. pL cxlv. 

* For one from Jemdet Kasr itself, see Mackay, Jentdd !<fasr {Fieid Museum 
Anthrop. Menxoirs, f. 3). pi. Lxxii. 5.; now no, 1926.460 in the Ashmolean. 

*<yp. at., p- 390. 

* Op, cit., p, JO. 


OSIRID STATUE UF AKHEXATEN (on cover). 

This rentarkabic Osirid statue of Akhenaten is one of the series recently 
discovered in the early temple of that monarch at Kamak. It is here reproduced 
by kind permission of the authorities of the Cairo Museum at the request of 
Mr. G. D. Homhlower, to w*hom acknowledgment is made, — (EntroRS.) 



THE BARNDOOR FOWL IN EGYPTIAN ART. 


The spoon in the accompanying figure is of wood; its Length is 8| inches, the 
length of the bow] 3|, and its breadth if inches. It was procured many years 
ago from a Cairo dealer and its age and provenance are unknown; the bowl is 
delicately carved in a shapely o\'al as in knoW'n specimens dating from the NeW’ 
Kingdom. Many ancient spoons have survived, some of great beauty and 
extremely Ingenious design, such as those in the British Museum which liave 
been published by Miss Madeleine Frddfricq in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeo¬ 
logy, XIII, 7, but the present example is remarkable for a rare feature, in the 
barndoor fowls carved at each end of the handle. Their identity is clearly show n 
by the p:}rt of the tail in the bird at the juncture of the handle with the bowl; 
the upright carriage is characteristic of the domesticated strain, for the Avild 
Jungle-fowl from which the race has descended has a drooping tail (.A. Newton 
in the Enc, BriL, nth ed., X, 760). 



The bird which usually decorates the hnials of spoon-handles is the duck; 
the barndoor fowl here showm appears to be unique. The species Avas not 
introduced info Egypt till certainly the XVlIIth dynasty, if not later, as Or. 
Howard Carter has ^oAvn in the of Egyptian Archaeology, IX, 1-4, where 

he relates in detail its story in the ancient Near East. Its late entry into Eg3T>t 
accounts for its general absence as a decorative element in the country's art: 
the conA'entions for pictures of ordinary life W'ere firmly fixed under the Old 
Kingdom and A%’ere strictly maintained for similar scenes in kiter |>eriods by the 
religious conservatism so strong in Egypt. Therefore, though in Babylon, as 
.Mr. Sidney Smith relates—quoted by Dr. Howard Carter in the above*mentioned 
article—^the domesticated Jnngle-foAvl had some religious significance,* in Egypt 
it was not admitted even as a decorative element in art, unlike the duck ur the 
goose which figure largely in the revered tvorks of the Old Kingdom and 
were accordingly admitted freely into later art, 

G. D. HorsbloW"ER. 


* In India, in the early part of the 3rd miUenlum B,c., it is very probable, 
though not yet certain, that the jungJe-foAvI vA'as domesticated ; $ee E. Mackay, 
Maheitjo-daro and the Indus Citilhation, pp. 323, 3912, 6fi2 and 669, 






THE STATISTICAL TliEATMENT OF AXXIENT \\TiIGHTS, 


1. In the study of the systems of weights used by the peoples of antiquity 
investigators are at once confronted with the difhculty that the values found are 
extremely variable. 

One cause of this is that the weights may no longer have their original 
values; there are the vi ear and tear of use, accidental damage and the loss due 
to chemical corrcksion. 

The change due to the second cause b at once apparent to the eye. Where 
the original form was geometrical, the original weight may sometimes be recall 
culated. The change due to the third is usually inappreciable when the material 
used is a hard stone, and fortunately this material was used in the majority 
of cases. Crystab occur in perfect condition in rocks milhons of years old ; 
the few thousands of years archaeologists have to deal with produce a negligible 
effect where the conditions are reasonably favourable. 

Losses due to wear and tear become most appreciable for the smaller weights. 
Taking the cubical chert weights common in the Indus ^tem, a w ear of the edges 
equivalent to a bet^l of *5 mm., not very noticeable, in the case of a cube of 2 cm. 
side would not affect the accuracy by *5 per cent., but would, for a cube of i cm., 
weighing bctw'een 2 and 3 grammes, produce an error of about 1*5 per cent.— 
a quite important amount, for the greatest permissible error should not exceed 
■5 per cent. 

In recording specimens, it b most desirable to indicate the condition of 
the weights in such a manner that weights outside the above-mentioned limits 
of accuracy may be set aside. It cannot be said that this precaution has been 
very' generally practised. In many cases, also, the observ'er has not made the 
w'eighing to the above degree of accuracy, and the record b only in round numbere. 
Thb makes it difficult to decide whether to accept or reject an observation in 
integral figures, particularly when ciphers have been added, giving a hilse appear¬ 
ance of preebion although the frequency of recurrence of that particular value 
b far in excess of probability. 

2. In consequence of the great variability of the weights found, there has 
been a tendency among raetrologists to select as standard some jiarticular weight 
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which is especially well finished ; it has perhaps been found in a temple, and 
bears an authoritative inscription. The controversies which have arisen are 
^titness to the unsatisfactory nature of this method. The artistic finish and 
perfection of form of a wdght are no criterion of its accuracy as a standard. 
This is well exemplified in the series of weights from Erech which form a con¬ 
spicuous exhibit in the Babylonian Galley in the British Museum, and which 
have been studied by M. Thureau-Dangin.^ No better finished w'eights lia>'e 

—r-'-T’Trrrr-rrnjj---i-^-^i]--]-» J ^ r 




SuuERiAS DtrcK Weights. 

(S>' CouFitiy cf tk0 Truulttf ike Brifi^k .t/uf«irm.) 


been excavated. They are all more or less from the same locality and of the 
same period. The values of a series in grammes are: 24-70, 25*37, 40-40, 40*49, 
40 ' 57 * 4^*50, 81*90, 83*70, 163*90, 496-0. The corresponding values of the shekel 
derived therefrom are: 8*o8, 8*10. S-ii, 8-19, 8195, 8*23, 8-267, 8-37, 8-53. 

Various proposals for the best method of grouping this series have been 


’ Rev. d'Ass., 1937, vot. xxi\’,, p, 69. 
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inudi‘, but, wbulcvcr tlie snggci^tiuus, it 15 cle.ir thiil thert is a wide latitude uf 
varitition. The sKUe may be said of atiy collection of ancient weights* It is 
evident that, even if these early dealers attached importance to accuracy, they 
were incapable of attaining it. More time was spent on obtaining perfection 
of form than of dimensions. Art took precedence of science in those days. 

Under such circumstances, it is a fruitless task to search for some particular 
Weight which can be accepted as a general standard. The most we can hope 
to discover is at what values some considerable lx)dy of weigh t^makers were 
aiming. A method of investigation is therefore needed which, as far as possible, 
frees us front the necessity of making personal judgments of preference for one 
weight rather than another. 

3. ft is obvious that the balances of the wciglitmakers were rough, so that 

their copies w'erc only approximations to the standard they used. If these 
standards were copies of other standards, and the process of copj’ing tvere suffi¬ 
ciently repeated, in time the range of variation w'ould be very considerable. 
Hie variations, when not deliberate, would be fortuitous and tlie result of the 
addition of many errors, positive and negative values being equally likely. If 
the individual errors were small, the probability of an error of given amount 
will follow the mathematical Law of Errors, which states that the Probability y 
of an error equal to x is given by the equation y == ^ , V'here tf is the base 

of Naperiaii logarithms, h is the v’alue of the maximum ordinate, and A is a con¬ 
stant called the Measure of Precision. The more accurate the collection of 
weights, the larger is h and the sharper the curve. 

To applj' this law in practice with any hope of accuracy, large numbers 
of specimens are essential, other^vise the tlieoretical shape of the resulting curve 
is masked by accidetitiil groupings, Unlnssa the numbers run to hundreds, the 
method can tell us little, but w'hen such numbers are available, we may place 
considerable reliance u|x>n any conclusions which may be dravi'n. 

4. In any large collection of weights, of course certain specimens will be 
by intention multiples of others belonging to the same system. The value of 
the multiple is generally quite obvious, but owing to the gross inaccuracy of 
some of the specimens, there will be borderline cases, especially amongst the 
smaller weights. Large numbers, hotvever, reduce the importance of an error 
due to a wrong attribution. 

If the variation of the weights is fortuitous, the mean de^dation of the 
specimens intended to have the same value will be proportional to the mean 
value. If also the balances used give a uniform peixentiige accuracy throughout 
their range, and we plot a curve showing the number of specimeas within a given 
range of value as ordinate and the logarithm of the value as abscissa for the 
whole range of the weights of a system, we should get a number of peaks of the 
same degree of sharpnes. 

In fig. I are plotted all the weights found belonging to the Indus system 
up to a value of 550 gm. These weights were dividetl into a series of steps foi 
uliich the logarithms of the values are within a range of -025. The ordinate 
is the number of specimens within this range corresponding to an abscissa which 
is the logarithm of the weight of the middle point of the range. The range 
extends to about 3 per cent, on either side of the weight of the middle point. 

Most of the peaks in fig. i are very nearly equally sharp, except, as might 
be expected, for the smaller groups, where the balances have show n themselves 
less accurate. In the figure the ratios adopted have been marked. 

5. If we divide the ^-alue of «ich specimen by its ratio to the standard 
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adopted, «c got the value of that unit derived from tliU spednjen ; these show 
considerable variation. We may plot a curve with the mean of a certain small 
range of values of the unit as abscissa and the number of specimens within that 
range as ordinate. Fig. 2 shous such a curve for the weights of Susa. If there 
is only one standard and the variations are fortuitous, then for an infinite number 
of specimens, the resulting curve v ill be the Probability Curve. Jf some of the 
weights conform to one standard and others to another, the ordinates of tlie 
curV'e viill be the sum of the ordinates of two probability curves, one for each 
standard. Figures 3 and 4 have been obtained in this way. The number of 
specimens conforming to a given standard will be proportional to the area of the 
corresponding curve. 

Witli a finite number of specimens, chance de\'iations will occur. The 
amount of the deviation will be according to the degree of inaccuracy of the 
system and proportionately most marked for small values of the ordinates. 
M^le^e only a very small percentage of the total weights appear to conform to 
a certain standard, the chances are that they are merely an accidental grouping, 
which would disappear with an increase of data. 

0 . The investigation of the w'eights of tlie Indus £3?5tem, found mainly at 
Moheijjo-daro in Sind, but also at HarappS in the Punjab, some 500 miles to the 
nor til. has revealed a system in ^vhich it is obvious that all but a veiy' few specimens 
conformed to a single standard. 

Fig. I records without e.xception all the specimens up to 550 gm. in suffi¬ 
ciently good condition to be taken into account. The specimens range actually 
up to 11,467 gm., but as only 10 have w^eights above 550 gm., and these are 
not exceptional, it is unnecessary to extend the diagram. Tlie extremely sharp 
maxima show' that the system has an accuracy far in advance of what is to be 
found elsewhere at so early a period, which is probably between 3000 and 2500 b.c., 
or for that matter long after. The maximum at F, corresponding to a mean weight 
of 13-71 gm. (2II-57 gr.), may be conveniently taken as the unit. The maxima at 
A, H, D. I'l, F. G, H. and J correspond to ratios to the unit of i, i:, i, 2, 4 and 
10 respectively. The number of specimens corresponding to the maxima at K, L. 
and are small, but there can be no doubt that the maxima have ratios 12-5 
(200 A), 20 and 40. The higher ratios not shown which occur are 100, 200, 
400. 500, and 800, The reality of the C group with a ratio of ^ is more doubtful. 
The investigation of the first data provided gave 3 specimens separated froni 
Group B best accotmted for by this ratio. Although subsequently the number 
of specimens has been more than doubled and Group B has spread upwards. 
Group C has not increased. Its reality must be considered provisional, 

Accepting these ratios, values of the unit were obtained by dividing each 
weight by its ratio. A table may be constructed show ing the number of specimens 
conforming to a unit within a range of >035 gm. on each side of the mean value 
of the range, We get a series of steps of -og gm. In tig. j the results are plotted 
as small circles on a diagram in which the mean unit of the range is abscissa 
and the number of specimens in the range is ordinate. The results are irregular, 
though not nearly so much as in fig. 4, which gives similarly the results from 
Sumer. To compensate for the number of specimens not being infinite, a smooth¬ 
ing process has been adopted. If a, b, and c are successive values of the number 
of specimens, we replace b by the formula (a-f-2i+c)/4. The results are plotted 
as crosses in fig. 3. 12 results out of 360 below i2'7g and 13 above 15-0 have 
been omitted from consideration. These show no tendency to form groups, but 
are irregularly scattered. 


ss 


Tlw Statistt'cal Tnahii^nt of Attcicnl Weights. 


By a, process of trtai ami error, a number of jjrobability curves ha-ve been, 
found of which the sum of the ordinates gives a curve {the continuous curve of 
the figure) u'hich the figure sJrows fits the smootiied observations as well as can 


be expected. 

The data of these probability curves {fig. 3) are as follow.s ^ 


C Mean value=13*635 gni. 


F Mean vaJue=13-625 gm, 

A (..) Mean value=13*95 gm. 

B (- - - -) Mean ^’aiue=14*375 gm. 


{210-2 gr.}. 

Maximum ordinate 
Measure of precision 
(210-2 gr,). A=2S 
(Z15-2 gr.). A= 3'75 
(221-7 P"-)* 


(A)^I2. 

{A)-32^75. 

*=8*865. 

A=8-3x6. 
A--5-3b4- 
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The ordinates of the continuous curve D aie obtaiuLd by adding the values 
of the c;UcuIated ordinates of the above four curves. 

Where the value of the ordinate is small, its uncertainty is proportionally 
large, so that tlie form of the curv'e above 14-1 is doubtful. The position of the 
maximum given as at 14*375 is therefore somewhat uncertain and may be a trifle 
higher. 

The number of specimens corresponding to each curve is proportional to 
the area of the curv^e. As the observations have been smoothed, however, the 
percentages found must be taken as rough approximations only. We arrive, 
therefore, at the following conclusions : in the Indus system, the great majority 
(S6 per cent.) of the specimens conform to a standard of 13’625 gm. These can 
lie divided into an accurate group with 35 per cent., and one much less so W'ith 
49 per cent. There are a few* {5 per cent, conforming to a standard of 13*95 gm., 
and another small (9 per cent.) and inaccurate group with a standard of about 
^4*375 S™* These results may be considered to confirm amply the hypothesis 
that in the Indus system the distribution of the values of tiie weights is due to 
fortuitous variation about a few standards and so is amenable to mathematical 
treatment. 

7, Let us now' apply the method to the consideration of weights coming 
wi thin the area under Sumerian influence. Unfortunately here tlie data available 
are not so satisfactory. There appears to be a great lack of uniformity in the 
accuracy of tlie determination of the weights and in the record of their condition. 
The frequency of round numbers is far beyond what probability would assign, 
so that the invidious task of censoring them has to be undertaken. Again, 
w'hereas in India there is a reasonable assurance that no specimen has been 
accepted of which the uncertainty of tlie vs'eight exceeds 0*5 per cent., no such 
assurance is possible with the Sumerian data. 

Moreover, except in the case of Susa, the data a\'ailahlc is comparatively 
meagre, insufficient for statistical treatment. The question of the inclusion 
of Susa with Sumer proper was decided by a comparison of the unsmoothed 
curve of the distributioii of the unit for Susa on the one hand, and the data 
obtained from all places u-ithin the area of present-day Iraq from Nineveh to 
Ur. The comparison is plotted in fig. 2. The general resemblance of the two 
curves shows that there is no reason for excluding Susa from the others. It has 
therefore been included. 

Tlie data for places using the Sumerian system have all been treated in the 
manner described above and the results are plotted in fig. 4. 

The continuous curve C is obtained by summing the ordinates of the following 
six probability curves : 

A {—,. —.Mean value=7-575 gm. (116*9 gt.). 

Maximum ordinate (^)=6. 

Measure of precision (A)=^3'700. 

C{.) Mean values=S‘225 gm. (lab-g gr.), ^^25*6 

F Mean value=8*225 gm. {^26*9 gr.). A^t6*o A=i3-6o. 

B(—.—.—) Mean value=3*45 gm. {i3U-4 gr.). k=y A=8*254. 

D (-Mean value=S*775 gm. (133-4 gr ). A=ii *=3*146, 

E Mean value=g*25 gm. (142*7 gr.). *=4*5 *—3-653. 

The observed number of specimens for each value of the unit, marked in 
the figure by small circles, is smoothed as before by the formula ( 3 ’j- 2 *+c)/ 4 - 
These results are marked as crosses, Tlie agreement betueen tlie smoothed 
observed values and the theoretical is satisfiictory, as the figure shows. 
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We come, therefore, to tlie following conclusions, ’which, however, must he 
considerctl pro'i'isional until a larger body of more uniform data is available. 
The bulk of the weights (54 per cent.) form a very inaccurate series with standard 
ij*225 gni. Another 7 per cent, conform to the same standard with a high degree 
of accuracy; 10 per cent, give an inaccurate series with standard 7*575 gm.; 

5 per cent, an accurate series with standard 8-45 gm, r 17 per cent, an inaccurate 
series with standard 8775 gm.; and 7 per cent, an inaccurate series with standard 
^^0 gm. 

These conclusions are arrived at by consideration of weight of numbers, 
individual errors in attribution will be lost in the total result. 

The standards at 8-225 ^nd 8-45 gm., for which the corresponding mms 
are 493-5 and 507-0 gm., are the two values of the shekel generally recognised 
though with slightly different ^-alues. Col. Belaiew' suggests that tliere are three 
mims l Di~ 49I-I4 gm., £>3—502-7 gm., and £>3=511-20 gm, Whilst a more 
discriminating selection of the specimens utilised might lead to some alteration 
in the positions of the ma.idma, the form of the curve lends no support to this 
division into three, 

Of the other standards present, that of 7*575 gm. comes within the range 
of the Egjptian p^etn. The analysis will not distinguish betw-een this attribu¬ 
tion and the s«, regarded by Col Belaiew as a unit of value 30*71 gm,, equal 
to 4 p^ems. The only evidence to distinguish between these t«'o standards 
would be the identification marks found on a few weights. The following are 
relevant: 232-5 gm. marked " half wiiw silver,” 75*90 gm. with ro strokes, 
3& gm. with 6 strokes, 7-73 gm, with 3 strokes, 7*49 gm, with the same number, 
*95 gm, marked 22^ s^, The first two clearly point to a standard of about 7-5 gm., 
the last, assuming the shekel to be equal to 180 se, gives the same standard. The 

6 strokes of the weight 38 gm. might mean a unit of 6*33, but more probably 
it implies one sixth of a half Mifiia, corresponding to a unit of 7-5 gm . The two 
weights witJi two strokes are ambiguous, but in any case do not point to a standard 
of 30-7 gm. 

Tlie standard at S-775 gm„ corresponding to a mina of 526*5 gm., 
comes within the range of what was later the steiier, but found in Egypt 
contemporaneously. 

Lastly, we have the maximum at 9-25 gm. Only two specimens in the 
neighbourhood of that standard are marked : 184*35 2*30 gm., each 

marked with four strokes, We must assume that the fonner is four times the 
5 shekel weight and the latter a quarter of a shekel. This is evidence that there 
is an actual standard in that neighbourhood. 

We can now consider the attribution by Col. Belaiew of 40 out of 426 speci¬ 
mens, found since 1936 at Susa, to the Indus System.^ 

The frequencies of occurrence of the different ^oups as assigned by Col. 
Belaiew are quite different from those found in India itself. Giving the latter 
in brackets after BelaicAv's numbers, we get the foilouing figures: A 3 (5), 
B 5 (13), C It (2), D 7 (31). E 3 (45), F I (91), G o (94). H 0 (23}, J o (ii). 
K 1 (i), 2 K 1 (0), 3 K I {0), L 2 (4), M I (i). I ( 3 ). V (ratio 30 o) i (3), W 
(ratio 400) I (i), X (ratio 500) o (1). V (ratio 800} 0 (a). 

The most common group at Susa is C with 11 specimens, and only 3 out of 
360 have been found at Mohenjo-daro; the groups 2 K and 3 K, which Col. 
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Belaicw ai^ujiies, are not found at the type site. On tlie other ]iandp of groups 
I' and G, w]jjch account for half of all the specimens found in India, only one 
representative is found at Susa, 

The mean value of these 40 weights is iJ-52 gm., which, coincides neither 
with the mean value of the Indian i^veights {i3«7i), nor with any of the standards 
found there : 13-62* 13-95 and 14-37. 

The mean deviation of tlie Susian unit h -40* which shows there is no ten¬ 
dency towards a standard value, but that the units are scattered irregularly betw een 
the limits 14-94 12-45. 

If the Indus system is present at Susa* we should expect to find in the cun^e 
of fig. 4 a maximum at 4/6tli5 of 13^625 gm.* at 9^1 gm. Actually this is 
near a minimum.. It is true that the difierences betw^een the theoretical and 
actual \'a]ues at 9-0 and 9-03 are larger than elsew here* but this may be partly 
accounted for by the tendency for obsen'^ations to be recorded in round numbers. 
We ma3\ however, consider in detail the 27 specimens in Sumer for w^hich the units 
assigned be between 8-9S and 9-15, Five of these are given the value 4-50 and 
another 2-25 gm,, round figures. Four bear marks indicative of value ; (i) 
35 ' 9 ^ S^- marked 2 sliekeJs (this is from Xineveh and the unit is the A333n’ian 
double shekel); (2) 538 gin. marked one ndm ; (3) 540 gm. with 6 strokes indi¬ 
cating 6 times ro shekels; (4) 2-25 gm. with 4 strokes mdicating one quarter of 
a shekel. 

The evidence is entirely in favour of supposing that such agreements 
occur are due to chance coiocidence. 

The conclusions arrived at in respect to the standards prevalent in Sumer 
would be more decisive if there were greater assurance that all w^eights had been 
recorded correctly to within one half per cent,, and that the data all belonged 
to one locality and period. The only single place for w-hLch there is sufficient 
data is Susa, Considering the weights at that place alone* the curve is more 
irregular^ but the only noticeable difference from the form of fig. 4 is that the 
maximum at S-775 is displaced slightly* 8^825 giving a better result. 

8. The conclusions given above may be summEirised as follows: 

1, The only standards w'hich can be distinguished are those a consider¬ 
able group of weightmakers arc aiming at+ Neither the artistic fintdi nor 
the fact that the specimen bears an authoritative inscription can be accepted 
as an indication of the accuracy of tlie specimen. 

2. The variation in ancient weights aiming at a particular standard 
may be of large range and conforms to the Law^ of Errors, 

3, The determination of tile constants of the equation of that law^ 
requires a large number of specimens* a matter of hundreds. The theoretical 
curve is then found to approximate closely to the observations. 

4. The w-eighings need to be made to a uniform standard of accuracy, 
and the condition of the specimen definitely recorded* so that we may feel 
assured that w e know' the original w eight to at least one half per cent.; 
otherwise there w^ill be a tendency for certain values to be favoured. 

5, The maxima are determined from observations of a large number 
of weights, so that errors of judgment of individual specimens have a very 
minor effect upon tlie conclusions. 

6. The coincidence in value of the w'elght of an individual specimen 
with the standard of another couAtrj' cannot be taken by itself as e\'idence 
that the particular specimen is an example of that standard. 
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7. In piU^ticuIar, the coincidetice in vseight of certain iipecimcns from 
5 u!>:i uith weights belonging to the Indus system is not sufficiently marked 
to make it probable that they may be attributed to that system. 

8. In the Indus system, the great majority conform to one standard 
(13-625 gm. or 210-2 gr.), and may be divided into two grades, one very*' 
accurate, one much less so. A small percentage conform to a standard of 
13-95 gm, (215*2 gr.) and another very* inaccurately to a standard of i4"375 
gm, (221*7 gr,). 

9. Considering all the w-eights within the Sumerian orbit, we find a 

simil^ state of things: a majority divided into two grades of differing 
accuracy conforming to the standard 8-225 (126-9 8^-). ^ minority to three 

other slightly higher standards (S-45, 8-775 9'23 gm. or 130-4, I35'4 

and 142-7 gr. respectively, the last being very inaccurate), and one to a lower 
standard. 7*375 gm, (it6*9 gr,). The accuracy of these weights Is distinctly 
less tlian we find in the Indus system. 

No greatly different conclusions would be obtained if we confined ourselves 
to the specimens from Susa separately. 


A. S, Hemmy 


{See also the foriheamitig Suppleinent /o this mtnibcr.) 


AKCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITIONS TO THE NEAR EAST ,\Nn ASIA. 

SEASON I935-*6. 


In recent years the contacts and connections between the ancient civilisations 
have been recognised to be of paramount importance. Exact knowledge as to 
the excavations actually in progress, or contemplated for the near future, is 
in consequence an incre as i ng ly felt necessity; but information on this subject 
is often difficult to obtain. The editors therefore hope that this list will be of 
service to readers of this Jourrial, though it is unavoidably incomplete and it 
has not been possible to verify* certain details. At the same time they wish to 
thank the authorities of the various countries who have so kindly supplied the 
information from which it has mainly been compiled. 


SITE. 

EGYPT, 

1. (fl) Valley of the Tombs 

of the Oucens. 

(6) Gebelein. 

2. Kom Achmouneiti 

3. Medinet Habu . 

4. (<t} Abu Ghalib . 

(6) Haassarah. 

5- .\ntinof (Sheikh-Ebada) 

6., Pyramids of Gkeli 
7. {a} PvTamids of Gizdi 
(A) Toutiah el*Gebel. 
(f) Meadi. 


SAME OF EXPEDITION. 

Royal Museum, Turin 

Pelizaeus Museum. Hikles- 
heim. 

Oriental Institute. Chicago . 

Egy-ptian Museum, Stock¬ 
holm. 

Society for PapyTological 
Researclr, Italy. 

Harvard-Boston Universities 

Faculty of Arts of the 
Egyptian University*. 


FIELD DIRECTOR. 

Prof. G. Farina, 


Prof. Eoeder. 


Prof. H. Nelson, 
Prof. H. I,.arsen. 

Senator Vitelli. 

Dr. G. Reisner. 
Prof. Selim Hassan. 
S. tTabra. 

Prof. Mfnghin, 
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SITE. 

8. (a] Great PvTamid 
(b) Cebel Blerinida. 

9. Tell el-Amama . 
TO. Armant , 


IT. {a) ^fedamoud . 

(&) Toud. 

12. {a) Khargch Oasis 
(^) Baliarieh. 

13. Kom Om el-Borelgat . 

14. (a) Assassif, Thebes . 
(&) Hierakonpolis. 

13. Kom Medinet-Madi . 

16. Sinai. Kafah to El- 

Arish. 

17. Deir d-Mcdineh .Thebes 
t8. Tanis 

NUBIA. 

Kawa {Gem-Aton}, Dongola 
Province, 

PALESTINE. 

1. Megiddo (Tell el- 

Mutasallim). 

2. Et-Tell 

3. Jisr Benat Yakub 

4. AthIU 
3, Esbeita 


6. Jebel Kafeeh. near 

Nazareth. 

7. Bethlehem 


8, Tell Duweir 
9 Tell Keisan 


IO. Jericho 


NAME OE expedition:. 

Academy of Sciences, Vienna 

Egj-pt Elxploration Society 

Robert Mond Expedidon of 
the Egypt Exploration 
Society, 

Louvre, Paris . 

Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

[No excavations this season.) 

Italian Archaeological 
^fission. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

University of Milan , 

British School of Archaeology 
in Eg>T>t, 

French Institute of Oriental 
.Archaeology, 

Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, France, 

Oxford University 


Oriental Institute, Chicago . 

Louvre, Paris . 

Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. 

British School of Archaeo¬ 
logy in Jerusalem. 

Colt E.\'pedition of the British 
School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 

Institut de Paldontologie 
Humaine, Paris. 

Wellcome Archaeological 
Research Expedition to 
the Near East. 

Neilson Expedition of the 
Institute of .Archaeolog}'', 
Liverpool. 

Jericho Expedition of the 
Institute of Archaeology, 
Liverpool. 


FIELD DIRECTOK. 

Prof. H. Junker. 

J, D. S. Pendleburv. 
O. H. Myers. 


M. Cb. Boreux. 

Aliss G. Caton- 

Thompson. 

Dr. G. Bagnani. 

A. Lansing. 

Prof. Vogliano. 

Prof, Sir Flinders 

Petrie, 

Jt. P, Jougufit. 

M. P. Montet. 


L, P. Kiixvan. 


Dr. Gordon Loud. 

Mmc Krause- 

Marquet. 

M. Stekdi®. 

JEss D. A. E. Garrod. 
H. D. Colt. 


M. R. Neuville. 

Miss E. W, Gardner. 


J. L, Starkey, 

Prof, J, Garstang. 


Prof. J. Garstang. 
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SITE. 

II, Tdl d-Ajjul 

TRANSJORDAN I A. 

(?), Dolmen Add 

syie/A. 

1. Ras Shamra. ^linet 

el-beida. 

2. ilaii (Tell Hariri) 

3. Dura (Doura-Europos) 

4. Apamea , 

5. Hama (Hamath) 

6. Chatal Huyuk, Tell 

JcdcidehjTellTeinat, 

7. Antioch and its vicinity 


8. Tell Chagar Bazar . 


9. Bosra 

10. Tdb near Antioch 

11. Byblos 

12. Palmyra 

13. St. Simeon le Petit 


14. Palmyra District 


TURKEY, 

Istanbul (Ancient Palace 
of the Emperors). 


^:AME OF EXPEDITION'. FIELD DIRECTOR. 

British School of Archaeology Dr. M. A. Murray, 
in Egypt. 

Biitisli School of Archaeology P. L. O. Guy. 
in Iraq. 


Louvre, Paris 


. Prof. C. Schaeffer, 


Louvre, Paris 
Yale University, U.S.A- 
Royal Museums of Art and 
History, Brussels. 

Jiy Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen, 

Oriental Institute, Chicago . 


M. A, Parrot, 

M. Brown. 

M. F. Mayence. 

H, Ingholt. 

Dr, C. W, MacEwan. 


Baltimore .Museum of Art, M. Campbell. 
National JIuseums of 
France. Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, Worcester Art 
Museum, 

British Museum and British iL E, L. Mallovvan. 
Sdiool of .Archaeology in 
Iraq. 

British School of Archaeology J. W. Crowfoot, 
in Jerusalem. 

British Museum . . Sir C. L, Woolley, 

Service des Antiquit& . M. Dunand. 

Service des Antiquity . M. H. SejTig. 
-Acad^mie des Inscriptions et R, P. Mercerian. 
Belles-Lettres, France, and 
Antioch Museum. 

Acadimie des Inscriptions et M, D, Schlumberger. 
Belles-Lettres, Fiance. 


David Russell Expedition of Prof. G. H. Baxter. 
St. Andrews University. 


U.S.S.R. 

Altai Mts, (burial grounds) State Museum of History. 

Moscow, 

Kostenki. Voronezh Pro- Prof. N. Y. 

vince. Efimenko, 

(Other information promised, but not to hand at time of going to press.) 


IRAQ, 

1. Tepe Gawra . , Museum of University of C, Bache, 

Pennsylvania, American 
School of Oriental Research. 
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sire. 

2. Tell Asmar^ Khafaje, 

Ishchali. 

3. Warka 

4. Kasr Shetnamok 

IRAN. 


NAME OF EXPEDITION, 

Oriental Institute, Chicago . 


FIELD DIRECTOR, 

Dr. H. Frankfort. 


Die Kotgemeinschaft der Dr. Ndldeke, 
Deutschen Wi^enschaft. 

Missions Archaeologica Professor G. Furlant. 
Itallana, (?) 


1, Persepolis flakht^e Oriental Institute, Chicago . Dr. E. Schmidt. 
Djamshidand Istakhr). 

2 , Raiy(Ragh&!) . . University of Philadelphia, Dr, E. Schmidt. 

Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

3, Susa , . . French Government . . R, de Mecquenem, 

4, Shapnr , , . Louvre, Paris , , . R, Ghirshman. 

5, Archaeological research between Shiraz and Kurdistan; Sir Attrel Stein. 

6, Luristan (Valley of American Institute for Persian Dr. E. Schmidt. 

Rumisbgan). Art and Archaeolog}’. 

7, Nishapur , . , Metropolitan Museum of J. Upton. 

New York. 

INDIA. 


Chanhu-daro. Indus valley American School of Indie Dr. E. Mackay. 
(Sind), and Iranian Studies, 

Boston Museum of Fine 
.^rts, 

SIAM. 


CAMBODIA. 
No information. 


Gaekwar of Baroda Greater Dr. Quaritch Wales. 
India Research Expedition. 


DUTCH EAST 7 A^D/£S. 
None, 


CHINA. 

Hanchow 


Various sites in Honan and 
Shantung. 


W*cst China Border Research 
Society, West China 
Union Univcisity. 

Academia Sinica, Nanking . Dr. Lichih, 


J.APAN. 
No information. 


THE FUTURE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The prospect of learning the history of man from his uorks^ which seemed so 
bright in anticipation a generation ago, lias been clouded over owing to various 
causes. 

. 4 rchaeo]ogy ranks as a science, but it has as yet neither the tenriinology 
nor the dassiheation needed in sciences, nor the body of type specimens which 
are essential for sdent'fic work. Botany, for instance, needed the labour of 
Linnaeus and the great herbaria of Kew and other centres before it could deal 
with Nature: Mineralogy needed the chemical order, and the niathematics 
and geometry of Hauy and his followers, beside tlic great t3^ collections: 
Entomology has an immense range, and can only be advanced %\Ttii the aid of 
great type collections for comparison : Chemistry was a tangle until the organised 
atomic system of Dalton. In other brandies of science the need is similar, 
a rational and complete book classification and tj'pe collections; without these 
no science can exist. 

In Andiaeology there is as yet no generally accepted scheme for the scientific 
registration of the works of man. Many a student (if he publishes at all) gives 
drawings which have no common register with any other work. Publications 
are a chaos of repetitioms, and hundreds of plates mu.st be searched to find 
comparisons w'ith fresh discoveries. Corpus lists have been organised and 
published for Egypt and for Palestine, but they are neglected by the compilers 
of confusion. Even in the most favoured lands and periods there is no tabic 
of all the tjpes of pottery of the Greek or Roman dii'ilisations. Not one of the 
many students of Classical Archaeology nill spend a month at Pompeii and 
Naples, drawing the pottery of the best defined age. Yet till a system is laid 
dow'n for the dated material—which is the A, B, C of Arcliaeology—there can 
be no science of the subject. It is like Botany before Linnaeus. 

This condition is largely due to neglect of Science among the students, 
whose ideas are hmited to Art and Language. It is rare to find an excavator 
who has the requisite competence to use mineralogy, chemistry, surveying, 
geology, drawing, and other essentials. We find books of researcli which ignore 
the commonest physics, and even arithmetic. 

The necessary type collections are seldom formed i and, if formed, they 
have a bad chance of survival. The needful space has never been provided 
for all the types of products found in any country, although the modem freaks 
of fancy glass and porcelain find ready housing. This is like a Chemistry which 
only dealt w ith scents or colours; it w'ould lead nowhere in understanding the 
general subject. Till we have the necessary collections for comparison, i»pecially 
of pottery, there cannot be a science of ^chaeology. Tlie possibility of great 
type series is bounded by the cost of sites and building. It is useless to expect 
tlic requisite gallery space in Central London : any collection within a couple 
of miles of Charing Cross is certain to be heavily cuitailed and restricted to show 
specimens of merely general interest. Though for small objects, such as insects, 
type coUeettons are possible in London, for bulky objects it is essential to get 
room enough by going elsewhere. 

We may now- turn to consider the relations of the e.xcavator with the 
national museums involved. The ideal conditions for both parties were reached 
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mcst nearly by Maspero in Egypt, Though an amiable despot, he had a sense 
of tlie ultimate interests both of archaeology and of the Cairo Museum, which 
led him to keep up a frank and open fcUowsWp with the excavator. The extent 
of the concession was anything up to a whole province, so long as no other con¬ 
cession was encroached upon, and in that region the excavator was largely 
trusted to act as the agent of the Museum interests, examining any likely dues, 
and choosing his work according to tile prospects. This resembles the method 
recently outlined by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson in his handbook on excavating. 

In genera], the division of the results was fair; perhaps one war JIaspcro 
needed more than half, but that w'as offset by leaving the latger part to the 
excavator in other years. WTien the requirements of the Museum were exoep 
tionally large, the law provided for taking the whole of the results of excavation 
on paying the cost of the season’s work. This led to part payment when more 
than half was w'anted. True, it was " Heads 1 win, tails you lose," a fat season 
could be solely to the bencht of the Museum, and a lean season the loss of the 
excavator. Yet both parties had definite rights and obligations: but recently 
the tendency has been to rule that the national museums have aU the rights, 
and the excavators all the obligations. 

The belief in the possibility of prohibiting the export of antiquities which 
has recently manifested itself is fallacious. If an object be worth a few pounds 
it does not pay to smuggle. If it be worth thousands, no laws w'ill prev'enl its 
being smuggled out to a good market. A Greek vase can leave Athens as a 
flower-pot, the finest statuary can leave Iraq and be bought in London or 
America, and large pictures can leave Italy in the roof of an omnibus. Hence 
restrictive laws only retain the second-rate ; the first-rate is out of reach of the 
law*. This state of things emphasises the need of liberal and frank co-operation 
betiveen the national museum and the excavator in each country, so that the 
tie of honour is respected on both sides. 

Officials seem to forget that a full excavation means £z,ooo or more a year 
spent in the country. To replace the work and finds of eight or ten excavating 
parties driven away by vexatious conditions—as in Iraq—^would entail a charge 
of some £i{o,ooo on their government's budget. Moreover, to oppress and harass 
tlie excavator destroys his zeal for work, if he does come to the country. 

The larger part of the present difficulties In various countries is due to a 
narrow spirit of nationalism. Too often political influences press on an able 
curator, so that he dare not let go the objects which are not actually wanted 
in the interest of hLs museum ; he fears to he accused of favouritism if anything 
good is released to the excavator, even when it duplicates what is already in 
hand, Wliere possibly the curator might lack the knowledge or experience to 
judge at sight, the fear of letting something of value escape VTOuld tend to cause 
an absurd stringency in the division of finds. 

Needless trouble has recently arisen from the great amount of paper work 
demanded by the various authorities concerned. The purely mechanical listing 
of Sods has various ill effects: it confuses the scientific registration by plan, 
position and level; it obscures the meaning of things ; it uses up the time and 
attention of the excavator, which should be given to preparing a record for 
iwblication, and it often becomes an excuse for publishing nothing. A useful 
rule would be Uiat no division of objects be made until the proof sheets of the 
plates are produced with every type object figured. Thus the published account 
would be ready a few months after the excavation, and it should supersede the 
preparation of long catalogues of duplicate objects. 
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The excavator sliouJd always have publication in ^iew, and as soon as any 
object is found he should think how it can best be illustrated and recorded. 
Lists which have to be rearranged for book form imply wasted time. In some 
cases one meets with long verbal descriptions, w'hich are useless if a figure and 
reference are supplied. GreenwcU’s Briti$b Barrows is a painful example* needing 
to be translated into plans by the reader before it can be understootL 

It is generally recognised that it is the excavator’s duty to preserv'e and 
record everything that is found. W'oe to him if some common (xjttery is not 
dul y registered t Yet. strange to say, every Government—outside England— 
entirely neglects to secure the most attractive objects—the gold work. Gold 
demoralises both the diggers who find it and the curators who select their 
museums* share of the finds. It cannot be e.Kpected that a digger will hand 
over for notliing the most valuable things whidt his pick discloses. To pay 
the metal value of gold and silver objects is the only w'ay to ensure getting them. 
But the scientific excavator who thus makes sure will find that after paying 
for the work and also for the treasure, no allowance even for the metal is made 
when the things are taken by the govenwnent. This is simply because the 
legalised excavator is in the clutches of the Department of Antiquities; if any 
other man makes an accidental discovery he is promised the full market value, 
because no other terms will secure the find. It is only the scientific excavator 
w'ho can be plundered safely. No wonder that tlie goose is killed that lays the 
golden eggs. An excavator is driven to the point that he cannot afford to find 
gold. How then does Archaeology fare ? No gold is reported from some of 
the richest places. It is lost owing to the cupidity of the authorities, while 
gold is found every year in excavations w'liere it is paid for. 

In Rome, the Palatine excavations were inspected by officials who were 
awkwardly surprised when a great board of gold coins went direct to the dealers, 
and a large profit above mere gold value was lost to the government. At 
Ravenna, dock-w^orkers found a body in gold armour, buried near the empty 
tomb of Theodoric : only one fragment was secured for the Museum. In 
England gold almost alw'ays went astray, or to the melting pot, till at last the 
energ>' of Sir George Hill impressed on the Treiisury that force was useless, and 
now every finder can get fair value from the British Museum. 

The encouragement produced by giving rewards for all that is found is a 
necessary part of efficient excavation. It quickens wits and sharpens eyes. 
At the Richborough excavations few coins were presen'ed until they were paid 
lor, and then dozens came in. No one bas a moral right to open up sites w ithout 
securing all that is found. It is alleged in excuse that the finds will be con¬ 
taminated by a mixture of things from outside, but only an incompetent excavator 
would be thus deceived. Such re^vards seldom cost more than 5 P®r cent, of 
the total charges (apart from gold), and the method pays the excavator four 
times over : by securing honesty, stt mutating discovery', by the care of fragments, 
and by the inducement to a better cla.ss of diggers attracted by great chances. 
Rew'ards must be paid immediately, for delay spoils the cflect. No force, no 
overseers, are wanted j a friendly coH>peTation with interests in common, backed 
by instant dismissal for any deceit or ill conduct, is the road to success. Train 
your archaeologist in all that he ought to know, enlighten ofiScialdom and 
nationalist rulers, and there would be a fair chance of leaimng the history of 
man in the past. huxDERS PirmiE, 
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SYR 0 -CAPR\D 0 CIAX STAM 1 > SEALS IN THE SIUSE^UM OF THE 
AC^ADEMY" OF SCIENCE, LENTNGkAD, 

Recemt archaeological research has proved the wide spread of both cylinder 
seals and stamp seals in Elam, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, and SjTia. The 
variety of shapes among the stamp seals was very large, particularly in Cappa¬ 
docia and Sj-ria. 'Ihough the classUicatlon of types has been established by 
Hogarth,* Contenan,* and Delaporte,* a certain number of new types have 
been found, and f propose to illustrate these by examples in the Museum of 
Palaeography at the Academy of Science, Leningrad. I have to thank the 
Director of that museum, N. P. Likhatcheff, for his permission to publish these 
seals, the designs and inscriptions on which I photographed from their impressions 
on white modelling wax. 

Though they were all acquired by purchase and their actual provenance 
is in every case unknown, these seals can be assigned to certain regions and 
periods by comparison noth seals found hi situ by Chantre,* Woolley, and 
others. 

PL I,^gs. la, ib. Black steatite ; carefully made but much worn ; quadri¬ 
lateral base 24 X zo mm., height 9*5 mm. ; concave sides, boss on back trans¬ 
versely pierced by hole 3 mm. in diameter. On the flat base, the lion-headed 
eagle, Imgig. dutches with its talons the hindquarters of two homed quadrupeds 
with long tails (bulls ?). Two smaller birds are seen above the wings of the 
eagle. 

This seal is undoubtedly Cappadocian (cf. Hogarth, //i/fife nL/lt 

Par/icuJar Jif/erencf to the Ashftiolean CollcctioR. Oxford, 1920, p. 20, fig. 16 : 
p. 21. fig. 17, A. B, E ; pp. 99-100), for its shape is alien to .Mesopotamia ; but 
the design on it is early Mesopotamian (c. 3500-3000 b,c,).® * 

PI. /, figs, za, Light browTi limestone; much worn; quadrilateral 
base 19 X 17 mm., height 16 mm.; round-topped, flat-sided boss transversely 
pierced by hole 2 mm. in diameter; linear incision along three edges of base. 
On the flat base, an apparently bearded god, with homed tiara and wearing 
the koifflakes and a shawl pass^ over the right shoulder, is seated on a stool ; 
a long trEK of hair with curling end falls down iiis back. Before the god, a 
scorpion, a star, and various indistinct marks fill the field. 

This seai also is Cappadocian in shape (cf. Hogarth, op. ciL, p. 30. fig, 15B 1 
p. 32, figs. 122, 127 : p. 30 ; p. 100). The ritualistic scene is, however, charac¬ 
teristic of Sumerian and Akkadian cylinder seals ^ * of the third millcnium B.c., 
save for the absence of worshippers. In Mesopotamia this composition was 
based on social conditions, and in Cappadocia also it may have corresponded 
wth a similar social differentiation; Nos. i, 2 and 3 were probably cat for the 
use of princes, state functionaries, priests or other representatives of the 
dominating class in the primitive state of that time. 

Pi. 1. figs. 3a, 36. YellowUh-whiie limestone; much worn : truncated 
ppamid, with quadrilateral base 15x14 mm,, height 9 mm,; horizontally 
pierced near top by hole 2 nun. in diameter. On the base is a scorpion, with 
drill marks (?) on the tail. 
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I hi-s h esseiiualiy Cappadocian f^hape (cl, Ilogardi, op. ciL, p. iS). Tlie 
scorpion \va& a religious svTiibol in Mesopotamia wliere it often occurs on archaic 
cylinder seals, both alone and in stylized beast-groups,®^® But it is abo quite 
frequent on early Syro-Cappadodan C5^1inder and stamp seals (cf. Hogarth, op. 
ett., Mo, 30 (cylinder) ; No. 56 (liemispheroid], both of stealite). 

Nos. T, 2 and 3 were engraved with three tools, the pointy the chisel and 
the l>ow-driiI. The material was in each ca^ a soft stone. There is no doubt 
that they were local productions of Cappadocia, or; perhaps, Jioighbouring 
regions to east and south. Nos, 1 and 2 show considerable skill in stone-cutting. 
The primitive engravings,, on the contrary, are characteristic of local craftsmanship 
only in their style, their subjects being obviously borrow^ed by local artists from 
Mesopotamian cylinder seals. Although later than the originals, these scenes 
belong to the third millenium B.c.^ a period when cylinder seals were not usual 
in Cappadocia, and they show once more the mi?;ed character of the Cappadocian 
culture. Indeed. Mesopotamian colonies are known to have existed in Cappadocia 
in that millenium, though it is unnecessary to agree with Hogarth that " any 
culture which Cappadocia possessed before 1500 b.c. was Mesopotainian.^'^ On 
the other hand, the local glj^Jtic production was not pro{>erly Hittite at that 
time ; fuj'ther excavation is needed to throw light on this subject. 

It seems possible now to refute Hogarth’s assumption thai the origin of the 
Cappadocian stamp seals was comparatively late (c, 1400 B.c.) : he excluded 
from consideration Cappadocian sealings, possibly of the Ur period (i-'r.* 
r.2420-2300 B.c.) "as not pro\ing local production—the imprints may Iiave 
l>Gen made with Mesopotamian seals." Ou the supposition that the stamp 
seal was invented only " in the early of tlie Hattie powTr/' Hogarth com¬ 
pletely omitted the earliest stamp seals from his classification ; there the ardiaic 
glyptic is represented solely by cylinder seals as Class lA, w'hercas each of the 
following Classes 11 . HI. and IV contains cylinder seals (A) and stamp seals (B). 
In my' opinion our Nos. i, 2 and 3 carry' back the invention of stamp 
seals in Cappadocia probably to the third millenium B.c.p if not earlier. And 
I venture to make a Clajss IB to include Nos. i, 2 and 3, and certain stamp 
seals of the Ashmolean collection, erg., the steatite '' loop No. 263 (Hogarth, 
op. cit., pL IX, pp. 43. 84)* on which a worshipper stands before a seated 
deity, with a crescent moon between them. This seal Hogarth assigns to bis 
Class Its shape and its subject, borrowed from the Mt^opotamian 

repertory but engraved in the crude Cappadocian nianner^ are clearly charac¬ 
teristic of early Cappadocian stamp seals, though it seems to be rather later in 
style than No. 2. 

WTien the stamp seals now placed in Class IB are sufliciently numerous, 
further differentiation into sub-classes wnll be necessary, for HogaiitCs Class 1 
comprises too long a period—from the earliest times until c, 1600 bx. 

PL /, /g£. 4n, 4L Black steatite w ith grayish patches; triangular base, 
21 X 18 mm,, with rounded angles, height 12 mm. : the nearly hemispherical 
boss horizontally pierced by bole 4 mm. in diameter. On the flat base a 
quadruped is rudely engraved — apparently with the point only -and ou it 
another is springing with open jaws. This is perhaps a conventional, geometri¬ 
cally' schematised representation of a lion attacking a running horse. Similar 
rudely incised animals are seen on a seal from tire, region of SmyTua^ now in 
the Louvre.^^ Both the conventionalised design and the unnatural attitude 
of the animal filling the upper part of the field show No. 4 to be very primitive. 
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J consider tlial llic :>hap(.;s and tln' siyln tif (jiiyraviiig of forly seals 
ol this tv'pe represent the local crartsinanship of Cappadocia. Towards the 
end of the third millenivuii ti.t. a new period of Cappadocian historj' opened 
with the collapse of the Mesopcitamian influence. A marked decline in artistic 
skill set in, and the seals that w'ere produced evidently belong to an undeveloped 
society and reveal purely local characteristics. These seals bear no decisively 
Hittite elements as do the Hittite cylinder seals of the ne.vt period : they probably 
were made by a people which preceded the Hittites in those regions. 

The following tv\^ seals differ very much from those already described. 

PL /, 5(1, 56, sr, 5tf, 5?. 5/ Black steatite r much worn : massive 

quadrilateral prismatic body, 35x22 mm. at base, 23x21 mm. at shoulder, 
total height 48 mm.; bead^like handle pierced horizontally by hole 2 mm, in 
diameter. On the base 56, a winged lion-grj’phon (?) is seated with tail erect 
and various indistinct niarks occupy the field before him ; on the side 5c, a 
similar animal faces left, its head with open beak worn and indistinct: side $d 
show's a lion witli open jaws but no wings; side 5^, a bull with the ground line 
indicated at a level above his hoofs: and side 5/, a man with, a cap (?) and 
apparently a short garment, his hand raised and presenting the open palm to 
an altar of incense (?) from w'hidi a flame seems to be rising. 

A somewhat similar seal in the Louvre (Gaudin Collection), acquired in 
Western Asia Elinor, has similar scenes engraved on the four sides and the base,^® 
and though in Hogarth's classification there is nothing precisely analogous in 
shape, such scenes occur on acknowledged Hittite stamp seals. There is then 
sufficient evidence to regard Ko. 5 as a S\To-Cappadocian or North Syrian seal. 
I'he monotony of the attitude and size of the animals walking as in file suggests 
that the motif was derived from the decorative borders on pottery and al^ on 
archaic cylinder'Seab.* ‘ 

The style of engraving differs from lliat on the earlier seals here described ; 
ft vvas done tvith a hollow' chisel instead of the point, so that the animals appear 
more realistic and vigorous titan on No. 4, for instance, w'here they are completely 
lifeless. Indeed, the animal figures on No. 5 might be regarded as predecessors 
of those seen in the developed Assyfiian art of the IXth-VIIth centuries u.c. 

The seated lion-gryphon on the base of the seal differs from the usual Hittite 
representation in having the two w-ings displayed instead of their being repre¬ 
sented in profile by one, I therefore assign No. g to the period of dticline of the 
Hittite pow'er and the cultural decay of those regions—probably to the end of 
the second nuUeniuni B.c., and perl^ps even the beginning of the first. 

PL /, 6a, 6i, 6c, 6.'/, 6c, Faience ; much damaged by w'ear; quadrilateral 
prism, base and top tz x 12 mm., height 21 mm.; pierced lengthwise by hole 
4 mm. in diameter. The hole is not quite in the middle, but nearer to one 
angle; it is probably the work of an unskilled craftsman. Only inside the 
hole is the faience white: on the outside, the seal appears to be gray glazed, 
but unequally, so that damage by fire is suggested, and hence the possibility 
that this seal w'as found in a cremation grave. 

On each side, the representation of an animal is framed above and below 
by a ladder border: on side 6a. a stag, w-ith a fami beneath it and bird above, 
faces a tree; on side 6c. a lion has an arrow* in its back : on side firf, a winged 
lion-gryphon (cf. PI. I, fig. 56) stands over a plant: and on .side fie, a goat 
suckles her kid w'hile an eagle Is |X)ised above. Tlie engravings were apparently 
done with point and chisel. 
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Though Lht^ie are ll<^ seaU of (his itt Kogurtli's dassificatian, one of 
similar stylcr has been found in the Alisar mound in Anutolia and dated to 
the lirst millenium B.c. HiU seal is engraved in the same style, with the self- 
same ladder border framing the scenes above and below (cf, also, PI. 11 , tigs. 
116, 136. 156). Another seal of identical shape, found in the necropolis at 
Minet el-IJeida, Sjxia,** in 1931. and dated to the XlVth or Xlllth century 
B.t:,, has the same ladder border, not only above and below the scenes but 
dividing each side into two registers. Birds and (leasts of similar style to those 
on No. 6 till the sides of this seal. 

The essential features of this tj'pe of seal are its size, the vertical hole, atid 
the nearly continuous row of animals distributed round the four sides. It is 
possible that seals of this shape were an intermediate stage between cylinder 
and flat stamp seals at the period when the former were going out of 
fashion and stamp seals coming more and more into vogue at the close of the 
second and beginning of the first millenium ii.c. The rows of animals -were 
apparently copied from the imprints of cylinder seals, in w'hich images can be 
repeated ad infuiiinm ; cf. the row of similar animals on a cylinder seal of black 
serpentine in the Pierpoint Library,** where the horns of the stag are represented 
in the same way as on No. 6&. Ward dates that seal at " perhaps looo u.c.." 
wliieh seems to lie approximately right. But I think he %¥as wrong in regarding 
it as Babylonian ; its style is Syro-Cappadocian. These rows of animals on the 
cylinder teak may have been derived in turn from similar rows on piittery, 
examples of w'hich w'cre found in Stratum IV (the epoch of the Hittite Empire) 
at Alisar.** 

The spread eagle seen on Ko. 6 and also on the seal from Minet el-Beida is 
tmdoubtedly inherited from the Hittite glyptic art of the second millenium b.c. 

As the engravings on No. 6 are also akin to engravings on cylinder seals 
from the cremation burials at Mcrj Khaimis, north of Carchemish (cf. Hogarth, 
op. fiV., p. 79. fig. 67), the burnt surface of No. 6 is significant. On the evidence 
available, I am inclined to date No. 6 to c. 1000-900 b.c., a date which accords 
with von der Osten's dating of his Stratmii I\^ and seal at Alisir. Though this 
iransitional period is still obscure, it may be useful to regard No. 6 as the nucleu.s 
of a new group to fdl a gap in Hogarth's classification of so-called Syro- 
Cappadocian seals. Indeed. Nos, 5 and 6 with their local workmanslilp and 
primitive though vigorous designs may have belonged to vassal peoples in the 
Hittite empire. 

The remaining stamp seals to lie discussed are engraved w'ith geometrical 
designs and script-characters. 

PI. /, 7<i, 7*1. Greenish schist ; very' roughly made and badly worn : 
bead-like, irregular oval base Z3 x 18 mm., height ii mm, ; horizontally pierced 
between base and rounded top by a hole 4 mm, in diameter. The flat base 
bears a lattice design roughly incised with a point. Similar goonietrical designs 
occur on a seal in the Louvre (Gaudin Collection),^® and one from Tell Basher 
which Hogarth {op. dt.. pi. Vll. no. 213, pp. 39, 77) assigns to hU Class HI B 
(1400-950 B.C.), No. 7 is then Syro-Cappadoclan, though characteristic Hittite 
elements are wanting. Its rudimentary shape and the rough geometrical pattern 
inherited from the Neolithic decorative repertory through the Bronze Age Icatl 
me to assign it to the third (perhaps even to the fourth) millenium B.c, 

PI. /, 80, 84 . Black serpentine (?); roughly made ; irregular oval base 
17 X 15 mm., height, including short handle slightly on one side of back. 11 mm, ; 
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horkontally pii^rced by hole 3-4 111111, in dianieter, also slighlly to one side. Uii 
the flat base is what appears to be an inscription of seven charactei^, some 
doubt as to whose authenticity cannot be excluded. Similar characters are, 
however, to be seen on Syro-Cappadocian seals in the Ashmolcan collection 
(Hogarth. 0p. cif., pi. X, pp. 45-7), 

Though no seals of exactly similar sliape are known to me. it seems tliat its 
form was derived front Hogarth's “ loop " {op, cit.. pp. 20, 21, figs. 15-17), and 
the decadent character of the script also attests a late date.*^ 

The two following seals belong to the group which Hogarth {op, cit,, pp. 
21^, fig. 20) has well nanted " hanuners," from the shape of the handles. 

PI, II, 9a. gb, Black steatite; nearly cylindrical base, 125 x ii'5 mm, 
by 6 mm. high : height, including hammer-shaped handle, 30 mm.; bar of 
handle transversely pierced by hole 3 mm. in diameter. An incised line along 
the top of the handle is partly worn away. On the flat base a border of con¬ 
tinuous spirals between circles frames an inscription. Such a frame is familiar 
on Syro-Capjadocian, and especially on true Hittite seals (Hogarth, op. cit., 
pi. Vn, pp. 38, 75), concerning which Hogarth remarks that these spirals are 
indistinguishable from the finest Late -Aegean spirals, e,g,, those of Cyprus. The 
bases of these “ hammer " seals vary considerably, being cylindrical, cubical, 
octohcdral, faceted, discoid; they are often engraved on tlie sides as well as 
underneath, as on one in the British Museum (Hogarth, op. cit., p. 74, fig. 77b,d). w here 
the border of spirals is doubled, Tlterc are also tnteresting specimens at Berlin.^ 

Pi. II, figs. lod, 106, Bronze; cylindrical base, with markedly concave 
side, 33 mm. in diameter by 10 mm. high ; height, including long-necked 
“ hammer ” handle, 31 mm,; Ijar of handle, tapered towards either end, trans¬ 
versely pierced by hole 3 mm. in diameter, On the flat base, four continuous 
spirals not sjTumetricaUy placed are framed by a circular ladder border. A 
silver seal of identical s^pc in the Louvre ^ b^rs the same design, which is 
also engraved on a very peculiar steatite seal, Mo. 418, in the Hermitage Mu.seum. 

According to Contenau,®* " hammers " belong to the period 1550-1100 B.c., 
and he assigns those of copper and silver to the later half of the second milieninm 
u.C. Hogarth {op. ciL. pp. 73, 101, 104) rightly regards “hammer" seals as 
a development from “ stud " seals, and as invented in Cappadocia—^not a single 
specimen has been found in Syria. Of them he saj-s that they "were used 
doubtless for the signets of kings and princes towards the end of the great period 
of Hattie pow'er, the late fourteenth and tlie thirteenth centuries " before our era. 

Pt. II, figs. I la, lift. Copper, with the surface darkly pat mated ; conical 
Base 14X13 mm., height, including bead-shaped swelling at top of base and 
flattened handle, 23 mm.: handle pierced by hole 2 mm. in diameter. On 
the flat base, an inscription in seven characters is framed by a ladder border 
(cf. No. 13ft, and also the design on certain Syro-Cappadocian seals in the 
Louvre).** 

Though the shape of this seal is perhaps unique, it is obviously related to 
the handled Cappadocian seals that Hogarth has named “stalks" {op. cit., 
p. 20, figs, C. E). and to a copper seal in the Louvre.** This elaborate seal 
ertdently belongs to the same region and epoch as the “ hammer “ seals. 

PL II, figs. i2rt, 12ft. Black steatite; fragmentary^ and much worn; 
flattened conical base 21x20 mm„ present height, Including shelf-likc expansion 
at top of base and part of the neck. 14 mm. On the flat base, a roughly incised 
inscription is framed by a circular border. 
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This seal obviously belongs lo the same C’appatiociaji lamily as No. ii. 
Its characters recall those on Kissarlik whorls and Enkonu balls, i.r., from Asia 
Minor and Crete, which Hogarth {op, cU.. p. 8^, fig. 112) regarded as cognate 
with certain Hittite characters. 

PI. II, figs. 13a, 13&. Black steatite: mudi damaged: thick circular 
base 24X23 mm,, height, including thick, vertically grooved neck and the 
nearly hemispherical head, 28 mm.; horizontally pierced through the head 
by a hole 4 mm, in diameter, ,-Vn incised line runs round the base, beneath 
which an inscription is framed in a circular ladder border, as on No. 11&. 

Tills extraordinary seal obviously belongs to the Cappadocian family: in 
shape it appears to be a peculiar combuiation of Hogarth's ” knob," liis massive 
'■ stud,” and the " stalk ” {op. ciL, pp, zo-Zi. tigs. 18,17, J3)- A black steatite 
of somewhat similar shape but smaller b seen in the Louvre,*^ Ihe clumsi¬ 
ness of No, 13 compared with Nos, 9 snd xo, which belong to the best period of 
the Hittite culture, is reminiscent of No. 5 indicates a certain decay in the 
gljfptic art. It is probably to be assigned to the period of decline of the Hittite 
Empire, and the style of the inscription supports this dating. 

The four button-shaped " seab." Nos, 14-17. are typically Hittite. Seals 
of tins type were always cut in soft stones, chiefly steatite, with both upper 
and under sides convex and engraved—the shape an inconvenient one for a 
seal, the engraving of both sides unnecessary, as one side alone w'oiild have 
served the purpose, Garstang -* and Hogarth {op. at., pp. 23 . 87) regard them 
rather as *' amulet pendants "—Hogarth named them *' bullae," but 1 would 
prefer to designate them " button-pendants." 

PI. II, figs. 1411, I4i, I4r, Black steatite with yellowish veining: 22 mm. 
in diameter, height 15 mm.; diameter of hole 3 mm, A Hittite inscription 
within a linear Iwrder on each face. 

Tlus button-pendant b said to have been found at Tell el-Amarna,-* 

PI. il,fig&. 15a, I5t. IS*-'. Dark green steatite ; 36x25 mm. in diameter, 
height 16 mm. : diameter of hole 5 mm.; two deeply cut parallel furrows round 
the middle. An inscription on each face ; within a ladder border on one face, 
enclosed in a circle on the other. Cl. similar "seals" at the Louvre.** 

PI. II, figs. J6fl, 16&, i6tf. Dark red steatite; much damaged and worn ; 
25X24 mm. in diameter, height 13 nun*: diameter of hole 4 mm. On one 
face, script and two siiumctrically disposed stars within a border ; on the otlmr 
face, deep linear incisions framed by a deeply cut border. Cf. Hogarth, op, cit, 
pi X, pp. 47, 48; p. g I, fig. 115, for simitar button-pendants with decadent 
Hittite script. 

PL II, figs. 170. I7i, 17c. Yellowish-gray pottery ; « damaged and much 
worn; 23 mm. in diameter, Iveight 15 mm.; diameter of hole 3 mm,; three 
parallel lines incised round the broad middle. On the better preserved face, 
a symmetricallv placed geometrical design is enclosed in a circular line: the 
other face has been partially destroyed. 

.According to Hogarth {op. at., p. 91}. button-pendants (" bullae ”) of tlib 
form 90 per cent, of the Hittite seals that bear inscriptions. There are 
good examples in the Lou^Te,*® at Berlin,** and in the Hermitage Museum.** 
In the Ashmolean Collection, one from a house of sun-dried brick at Carchemtsh ** 
[s dated by Hogarth at probably the Xth century B.c.: others came from 
cremation graves at Deve Kuyuk and Tell Basher, 

None of the button-pendants published here belong to the best period of 
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their production, i,e., during the Hittite Empire in the second millcnium b.c. 
At that period the workmanship and the script were much more careful; and. 
moreover, in the middle of the inscriptions there were often figures of fantastic 
aninials^ deiti^ and kings.^* 

On No. 14 the characters seem to be true Hittite hierogl^-phs. and this 
specimen is probably older than Nos. 15-17, whose inscriptions resemble those 
on a similar Hittite scaj ” fmm tomb 533 at Slycenae, and now in the National 
Museum at Athens These latter seals obviously all belong to the period 
of the decliiie and fall of Hittite culture in the Xlth to VTltit centuri^ bx. 
coinciding with the cremation age. The large numbers and poor workmanship 
of these button-pendants suggest that tliey were used as amulets in all the 
vanous social strata, whereas the true stamp and cylinder seals, and also the 

e^her button-pendants, belonged to the privdeged classes in the flourishing 
Hittite empire. 

Lexingrad. Procop£-Waiter. 


» Hogarth, Hidiie Seals, with ParScttlaf Reference to the Ashtnolean CellectioH. 
Oxford. 1920. 

* Contenau, La Glypttque ^ro^hiUife, Paris, 1922. 

^Delaporte, Cataicgite des i^Undrcs el eachets orhntaux, Musde dit Louvre. 
Pans, 1920-3. ' 

* Chantre, Mt^ion ett Cappadoce, Paris, 1898. 

® Frankfort, Iraq Mxcavalions 0/ the Orientai Institute, 1032-3, Chicago 
^ 934 . P- 49 . hg- 29. 

*\\ard. Seal Cylinders of iVeslem Asia, Washington, 1910, p. 32, no 63a 
Ward, Cylinders and Other Oriental Seals in the lihra/y of 7, FierPont 
Morgan. New Haven, 1920. pi. If, figs. 11, jz, pp. aS f. 

, Catalogue dcs tydindres de la J 3 iWio/%ife Nationak. Paris. loio 

pi, VlJl, p, 43 and Introd., p. xi. 

®DeIaporte, Les cyhndres-sceaux du Musde dc Florence, Ar^thuse. 1027 
pp. 56 s., pL VJl, no. 7. 

^"Hermitage Museum, no. 514 (probably of IVth millcnium b.c.), on which 
siniiJar driil marks are seen on the scotpion^s tail. 

Delaporte, Cat. Louvre, pi 60, fig, 6b, p. 96. 

Cf. the column-hke offering-table on the Hittite {" svro-cappadocten ") 
cylinder seal no. 451 of the Bibl Nation, r Delaporte, op. ci*/.,"pl. XXX. u. 253. 
Delaporte, Cat Louvre, p], 60, fig. loa-f, p. 96. 

’ * Cf. the files of animals on archaic cylinder seals of Elam and Mesoputamia ; 
for example, m the Louvre, Delaporte, Cat, pis. 25, 26, 27 {Delegation ett Perse) ; 
pi 63 (Sumer and Akkad, Acqitisitioifs), 

^ von der Osten, Discoveries in Anatolia, Chicago, 1933, p. 33, fig, 31. 

1 t. VH, 5/6. s. 294, " Ausgrabungen in Minet 

el-Beida ; cf. fig, 3. 

/c ' '■ Ein Bindeglied zuischen Rollsiegcl und Hemiovoid 

(ScarabSoid)/' Archjv fur OrientforschHfig, t. VI, 2/3, pp 63-74, 

Wmd, op. cit. pi XVHl. no. 130. p. 68. 

’•Erich Schmidt. Anatolia throitgh the Ages: Discoveries at Ute Alishar 
Mound. 1927-9. Chicago, p. 115, fig. 158. 

-• Delaporte, op. ett., pi 60, figs, i, 2, p. 96, seals rough!v shaped like a duck's 
head and a horse's hoof. 


Syro-Cap^Htdocian Stamp Seals tn Uw Maseiim of the Academy of 107 

Science, Leningrad. 

**Cf. Contenau, op. cit., pp. 170 fiL, lllrd period: Xltli-VIth centuries B.c, 
^£d. Meyer, Reich uftd KuUitr der ChetHert Berlin, 1914, p. 46, fig. 37. 
This seal has Hittlte hieroglyphs on the base; for the ^ape, cf, an exquisite 
octobedral variation of the same type (but with the top broken ofi), i&trf., pi. 
IV, pp. 15 f., with Hittite characters framed by a typical guiilocbe on the base, 
but with gods and worshippers, manifesting Babylonian influence. Meyer and 
Prin2 date this seal to the first half of the second millenium b.c. 

® Delaporte, op. ctt.^ pi. loi, fig. 6a-b, p. 202. 

Contenau, cit,, pp. 121 fi., Ilnd period; cf. also p. 98, pis. X-XII. 
** Delaporte, op. cit.t pi, 100, figs, 7b. 20b, pp, 200 f. 
pi. gS, fig. raa, p. 19S. 
pi. 99, fig. 5a, p. 199. 

**Garstang, The Land of the HiUUe^, hondon, 1910, p. 160: ibid., pi. XL, 
a button-pendant of ivory, from Denek-Madln, 

** Hittite seals have been found in Egypt, A button-pendant in the 
Ashmolean Collection [No. 318; Hogarth, op. cit., p. 47) was bought there. 

Delaporte, op. cit., pi. 102, fig. la-b-c, p. 202; pL 100, fig. 23a-b-c, 
p. 201, both of black steatite. 

Cf. a pottery Cappadocian handled seal: Chantre, op. cit., pL IV, fig. 13. 
” Delaporte, c^. cU., pi 100, fig. 23 ; pi. loi, fip. 2, 16, 17: pi. 102, figs. 
1-7; for design, cf. Contenau, op, cit., pi. XLIV, no. 333. 

** Ed. Meyer, op. ciL, p. 47, ig, 38: for shape, V.A. 3163, for design, V.A, 

3162- 

**Nos. 11361, 1288. 

** Woolley, Carchentish, II, The Town Defences, London, igzi, p. 62, pi. 25, 
fig. b, 8 and 9. 

“Cf. Hogarth, op. cit., pi. X, nos. 313-S. pp- 46, go. 

Cambridge Ancietit Hisiory, Vol. 1 (plates), 1927, pp. 166-7, Sg- h- 
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XOTES A TEMPLE AT'AIN AM UK JN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 

'Ai>7 Amur, about 70 km. north-west of Kboriga and the last water hole on the 
northern route to Daktila Oasis, was visited by the author in 1932. The accom¬ 
panying photographs, and those few measurements and observ'ations that it 
was possible to make without excavation of the buildings near the spring, are 
here published to place on record a site so remote as to be almost unknown. 
In recent years Mr. H, J. L, Beadnell alone has illustrated the ruins at 'Ain Amur 
by a general photograph.^ 

Earlier scientific ^nsitors were Cailliaud, Drovetti and Edmonstone. Cail- 
liaud, who translated Drovetti's account of “a Greco-Egyptian temple " at 
'Ain Amur,* included a plan of it in his separate volume of plates,^ and described 
the site in more detail.* According to Sir Archibald Echnonstone's account/ 
he found the temple in much the same condition as now', 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who visited the site some years later, noted ”... a 
small temple, and a well of w'ater called .Ain Amoor, surrounded by a large inclosure 
of crude brick, intended to protect the temple and to secure the spring. Kneph, 
Amvuire and Maut are the principal deities; and though the name seems to be 
of a Cjcsar, the temple has the appearance of greater antiquity than the generality 
of those in the oases,"* In a later W'ork he adds : " I could find no remains of 
a town, and it is possible that this temple was intended merely to add a sanctity 
to the site of the spring and to ensure its protection."^ 

Hoskins unfortunately did not visit 'Ain Amur, and merely’ quotes Cailliaud's 
observations,* 

To the names of earlier explorers recorded at the entrance. 


A, Edmonstone . ■ . ■ .. .. . > Feb. 1S19 

J. I. Hyde .. 17 Dec. 1819 

Droveti Rocincana . . .. . . .. iSgr 

A. Barguss Desosten .. . . ,, .. 1893 

D. Morice . . ,. .. .. ,. Dec. 1896, 


the soldiers who occupied the oasis in the Senussi campaign during the Great 
War added their names. 

Tbe building as it now stands {frontispiece) is an oblong structure 16 by S m., 
the long axis north-west, south-east. Traces of walls at ground level are all that 
can be seen of the forecourt shown in Cailliaud's plan ; this would have added 
nearly another 6 m. to the length of the building. In the centre of the south¬ 
eastern wall a narrow entrance leads through a massive portal, roofed trith lime¬ 
stone slabs, 2-96 by O'fifi by 0-40 m„ into which smaller stones of the succeeding 
course are slotted. At either end these have square holes in their upper surfaces, 
as seen in pi. Ill, A and B. Up to this level the doorway seems not to have 
been bonded to the adjacent walls; in the frontispiece the crack between them 
can be seen. 

The interior Is divided into tw'o nearly equal parts by a wall o-qo m. thick. 
Three metres north-west of tlus wall arc traces of a second transverse partition, 
beyond which are three chambers, seen at a distance in the frontispiece, two of 
which are roofetl by limestone slabs only slightly smaller than, those over tlie 
entrance. 

On the outside of the north-west wall are the carvings and inscriptions 
figured in pi. IV B, but so mutilated that insuAdent remaiiis to recapture the 
sense. The defacement appears to be of comparatively recent date. The facts 
that tlie roofs of tlie two diambers are at different levels and that their roofing 
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Plan of Temple 
and endosiire. 


slabs truncate the inscription point to a certain amount of rebuilding at some 

unknown date. * i n 

Wliereas the roofs are of limestone with coarse diagonal dressing, the walls 

are a fine-grained marl, in blocks which average 0-35 

though some are as large as 0'66 by 0'4O by 0*22 m. Some of these blocks show 
a fine diagonal dressing round the edg^, with square pecked tool marks in the 

centre. No mortar w'as used. - , 

To the south-west and south-east of the building are mud-bnek walls, m 
places 5 m. high and 2-5 m. thick, which are apparently the remains of a court¬ 
yard, approximately 70 by 50 m. which euclos^ the temple and well (see plan). 
A trace of a third wall is found m the eastern comer, but none on the north-west. 
One entrance of dressed stone lies 13 m. from the eastern comer, opposite the 
temple doorway and about 53 m. from it. A second, similar, entrance is in the 
southern comer at the end of the south-west wall. This wall after 63 m. tur^ 
at right ajigl-es (north-east) for S ni+> when there is another short stretch in th© 
original direction. PI. V shows this part of the endiwiire with some remnants 
of mud brick buildings beyond the reed-filled wdl in the foreground. These 
walls Were buUt in sections very inadequately bonded together, of bricks averaging 
35 by 15 by 8 or 10 cm. in size. On the outside the courses are alternately of 
longs and shorts, on the inside all shorts. There are also traces of coarse plaster 
2 cm. thick. E- W. Gardner. 


* An EgyJdiaH Oasis. 1909. p. 165 and plate opposite, 

* Travels in the Oasis of Thebes and in the Deserts situaial East and West 
of the Thebaid in the Years iSlh 1SI6, /8 /r. im, by F. Cailliaud, 1822. 

* Voyage d Meroe, QIWE, pi. xUi, 1 . 

* Ibid.f 1826, vol. I, pp. 227-9. 

‘ .4 jMtrney to Turn of the Oases of Upper Egypt, 1822, pp. fio-i. 

« Te^graphy of Thebes and General Vim of Egypt, 1835. 

■ Modern Egypt arid Thebes. 1843, vol. II, p. 3 *^- 

* Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert, 1837, p. 25*1- 
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Prihisioric As^a (The Excavations at Tail Arpackiyaii, 1933). By 
M. E. L. Mallowan and J. Crl'ikshaxk Hose. Pp. 17S, Pis. XXll and 
Frontispiece, two coloured. 1935. (Oxford University Piress.) 21/- 

This bound ^'oliune is reprinted from “ Iraq," vol, 11 , part I, and therefore 
does not possess an index, which considering its importance and the able ^ray 
in which it is arranged and written is certainly a pity. 

The site of Atpacbiyah (Tepe Rashwa) lies less than four miles from the 
Tigris and tlie ancient city of Nineveh with vihich it was once connected, and 
though a small and low' mound it has yielded an immense amount of most impor¬ 
tant material for the study of early man. The buildings found in it. all of 
extremely early date, were at first of pis^ which later was partly supplanted by 
mud-brick. The early date of the site is exridenced by the four top levels con¬ 
taining remains of the A 1 'Ubaid period, traces of which period were also found 
in a cemetery on the western side of the Tepe. No less than 50 graves were 
excavated. During the next periotl (3 m. below- the surface) the houses were of 
better quality but built of pise, and this period is referred to Tell Halaf times. 
That there was no overlap is indicated by the fact that the Al ‘Uhaid grave¬ 
diggers destroyed Tell Halaf remains. In the upper two metres of the mound 
a few roughly shaped plano-convex bricks were found, which shows that this 
tj-pe of brick (peculiar to Mesopotamia) is earlier than has been supposed. I n 
southern Mesopotamia it is thought not to extend further back than the beginning 
of the Early Dynastic Period (3,100-2,500 B.C.). 

In the earliest levels of the mound a stj-le of building w’as found that is 
new to Mesopotamia. These buildiiigs, of which ten were excavated, had a 
circular ground plan, and stone foundations with a superstructure of pise', and 
they lay at four distinct levels. The earliest of these Hwloi were simple in struc¬ 
ture, but as time went on they increased in dimensions and a rectangular room 
was added to the circular chamber. It would seem that these tAohi w'ere domed, 
but how could not be ascertained as they were not in a good state of preservation ; 
in only one building <lid part of the spring of the dome remain. Mr. Mallow-an 
compares these tholoi with the modem bee-hive houses around Aleppo which 
arc undoubtedly descended from them, and w-ith the ancient bee-hive tombs 
of Mycenae. I‘hc latter, however, were underground, whereas the tiioloi at 
Aipachiyah with one exception stood above ground. With some reason the 
excavator also suggests that the tholoi in the Mediterranean area may have been 
derived from early Mesopotamian examples. The thick walls of the latter and 
the fact that important burials of tlie Tell Halaf period lay in their close vicinity 
show them to have been important buildings, and it is thought that they were 
connected with a cult of the Mother goddess as a large niunber of figurines of 
this deity were associated with them. 

A full description is given of the AJ 'Ubaid ware, which was ail of one genera¬ 
tion as no grave overlapped another. The burials were in general oriented 
E. to W., and beads and stone celts w-cre found with the bodies as well as much 
pottery, both painted and unpainted. Fractional burials formed about one-third 
of the whole. 

The Tell Halaf wares found in the lower levels are of the utmost interest. 


Rtvims. 


Ill 


In tivo rooms especially of & single house in the sixth settlement, a quantity of 
polychrome pottery was found sumptuously painted in three colours, red, black, 
and white, on a pink-coloured clay or in lustrous red and black on a bumislied 
orange-red slip. The illustrations, good as they are, do not do justice to this 
brilliant ware which w'as mostly simple platters, bowls and saucers, many of 
whicli were apparently derived from metal forms. A favourite design was a 
rosette in the centre, surrounded by narrosv circular borders composed of one 
or several moiifs. Another central device was a ^ialtese croK or square, and 
examples of the quartered circle with a four-petalled rosette inside are not unlike 
a device that was commonly used in the Indus Valley cities. The molif of iutcr- 
secting circles that occurs on some of this Tell flal^ pottery is the device most 
commonly seen at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. A characteristic feature of 
these verj' early wares from Arpachiyah is the circular spots surrounded by 
stippling which have strong affinities with the solar markings on much of the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery. Of especial interest is the bttkfoHiuttt design vihich 
Mr. Mallowan has traced from its early natural form to a developed type in wliich 
it is linked up to form a continuous pattern. Animal and plant designs wwe, 
however, comparatively rare; they were found only in the early period, chiefly 
on sherds of imported Samarra ware, of which only one iivhole was found. 

Numerous pottery female figurines, some with hands touching the breasts, 
are undoubtedly figures of a " Mother goddess.” Pottery figures of doves, a 
bird associated with this goddess in many other ancient civilisations including 
India, are of exceptional interest. The amulets are especially distinctive: 
the double-axe forms of the Tell Malaf period were, of course, a motive well 
known in Crete, where both the dove and the double-axe occur in the cult of 
the Mother-goddess. There seems, indeed, to have been some religious contact 
between early Crete and W^tem Asia, as Sir Arthur Evans has suggested. That 
many of the amulets found were used as seals is proved by numerous specimens 
of clay sealings that were used as dockets for store jars. The designs on these 
amulets are in the main of the simplest description, lattice patterns being the 
most common ; though primitive in design they would be most difficult to forge. 
Not a single example of writing ^ras found and no cylinder-seals occurred. Metal 
was very- rare and one cast copper celt was found in the upper strata. 

With regard to the dating the mound, Mr, Mallowan comsiders the first 
four levels as earlier than or just overlapping the Uruk period of Southern Jles^ 
potamia, and he would correlate them with the M Ubaid 3 of Woolley’s w^rk. 
The si,\th level which marked the climax of the TcU Halaf ware he would provi- 
sionally assign to the Susa I period, leacdng four or more Icveb from Pre-Susa I 
to Neolithic Iran. 

There is little fault to find vith this admitable report. Mr. MaJlo%van has 
made the utmost use of his material, and he is to be congratulated on a piece 
of work that has been very well done. I do not see, however, why he should 
use the word ” terra-cotta " in place of " pottery,” nor what is wrong with 
faience ” in place of ” frit.” To most archaeologists, “ frit ” is used for glazing; 

and it should not be used of articles of which it only forms a part. 

E. Mackav. 

Pdesline and Israel. By Fu.NpEFS Petrie. Pp. 99, pis. 16, 2 maps. 
1935. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 3s- b-'f- 

Sir Flinders Petrie has produced a book of less than a hundred pages giving 
clearlv and explicitly the history of Palestine and laael from the archaeological 
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evidence which has recently—and largely by his own exertions—^becn brought 
to light. He compares the archaeological evidence with the documentary records, 
so familiar to us in the Bible, and shows how one supplements the other, He 
is a past master in the art of giving the largest amount of information in the 
few*est possible words, j’et noth extraordinary facility of expression. 

M. A. MLVttttAY. 

Das dgyptiscfu M^rchm {tiu Egyptian TaU). By M vx Pjeper. Pp, S9, 
J935, (Morgenland, vol. XXVII, J. C, Hinrichs.) 

Terminological zeal is of no avail with Egyptian tales, for the attempt at 
exact definition of the " Marchen ” breaks down in the case of ancient Egypt, 
and the term has to be used for all kinds of stories. However, ttie English word 
“ tale " is good enough, and this study is entertaining and interesting ; enter¬ 
taining because the tales are well told under the sections (1) Old period, (2) New 
Kingdom, {3) Herodotus, and Demotic tales; and interesting because of the 
writer's critical equipment and wide survey. Tales of purely historical character, 
such as that of Sa-uehat and real myths [tales in which natural phenomena 
are personified) are omitted. In his review of the first section the author 
emphasises the point that these stories must have been worked up from pre¬ 
existing folk-tales, though none have been preserved. .Another interesting 
point is that they should become literature so earlyf. In the fourth and Iasi 
section, entitled " Surx-ival of the Egyptian tale in literature ", the origin of the 
Faust legend is traced to Egypt. It seems Ukely* that the story' in the Westcar 
papyrus of the origin of the Vth dynasty influenced the Clreek legend of the birth 
and destiny of Cypselus; the marriage of Pcleus and Thetis seems to show the 
influence of the marriage of Bata told in the Orbiney papyrus, whilst the tale of 
the Blinding of Truth makes its first appearance in Egypt, ^''ariatits of the talc 
of the Treasury of Rhampsinit, told by Herodotus, are quoted from countries 
as far apart as Russia and Ireland. Egyptian motives are also to be found in 
India, which lias long been regarded as the home of story, but it is not possible 
to prove tliat these were derived from Egypt. L. B. E. 


Harkunjt, EnMehitfig and atdike UniTvdt ties hebrdischett Votkts. (The Rise, 
Origin, and Ancient Neighbours of the Hebrews.) By S. Spinner, Pp. V'ni+539. 
1933. {\'eniay, Vienna.) 

Tlie composition of this book is peculiar; its 539 pages are di^-ided into 
214 pages of " Contents ” and 325 of " Notes ", with much repetition ; there are 
two pages of printer's errors, and should be more, to mention only the v'aried 
spelling of names and many incorrect Bible references; and there is no index. 
On pp. 84-5. the chief god of Western .\kkad (Hamath) is given, from z Kings 
x\Ti, 30. as .Ashima ; and the author identifies him with Baal-peor (Num. xxv, 3), 
the god of the Moabites and Edomites, and with the god called in Egypt by the 
" .Aramaic ’’ name of Set. On p. 188. z Sam, i, 18, b rendered as " he bade them 
leach the children of Judah cuneiform : behold it b written in the book of Jasher ”, 
though for ■' cuneiform " we risid " use of the bow " in the Authorised Version and 
" song of the bow " in the Revised. 

The main theme of the book is a fert'ent ^'indication of the historical truth 
of tlie Bible and an attack on modem Bible criticism, which has relegated the 
Mosaic books to a later date. From the 12th chapter of Genesis onwards the 
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Pentateuch is to be regarded as in the main historicaJ and Moses is to be con^ 
sidered an historical person. 

It is impossible to compress the author s equations into a small space, and 
an extract from Chapter 2 will iUustrate his method and the ground he covers. 
In discussing the peoples called Subari in the cuneiform texts he states that they 
included many races of varied origin ; that their country vras Subartu, and 
that they were the Cush (Ethiopiatts) whose country is defined in ^n. ii, 13; 
that their name means burnt, sunburnt; and that the wandermgs of this 
Aramaic race may be traced by its gods, weights and measures from north to 
south via Syria to Egi-pt. and from cast to west, to Greece and Italy. The autlior s 
argument, in short, is that the ancient names of countries, places, people and 
gods are derived from the Subari, and that as the Subari came from the Tau^ 
region it is to Asia Minor we must look for the origin of " the system of weights 
and measures, of coinage, of alphabedc writing, and of the oldest codification 
f 1 L- 


Exploration in Sind. By K. G. Majumdar. Pp. in. 172. pls. 4 &. and map of 

Sind. Memoir 48 of the Archaeological Survey of India. 1934- 

The survey of the deserted mounds of Sind made by Mr. Majmw^r in three 
campaigns between 1927 and 1931 of more and more importance 

as the problems which he lias opened up are tackled by systematic excavation. 
This survey cov-ered the greater part of the Indus Delta country and of the 
western bank and a portion of the eastern bank of the Indus in Lower ^md. 

The outstanding result was the discoveiy^ at Amri and other sit^ of a culture 
that lies beneath and clearly antedates that of Harappa tmd 3 lohenjo-<lMo, 
The potteiy of tins earlier civilisation is identical with certain wares found y 
Sir Aurel Stein in S. Baluchistan and suggests western affinitire. 

Mr. alajumdar classifies the various kinds of pottery he found at the sites 

he visited in four groups:— . , . 1 

(aJ Amri ware: thin, with geometric patterns painted in two colons on 

unpolished pinkish dav ; in shape not unlike the ware found at Xal in Baluchistan. 

fB> Indus Valley ware: thick, well baked, with designs that include plants 
and animab painted in biack on a well-polished red slip. The example found 
by Mr. Maiumdar at Chanhu-daro (now being excavated by the B^ton Mu^um 
of Fine Arts Expedition) are finer than those from Mohcnjo^iaro. where unpainted 

wares came to predominate. . , , , , • ,„,i 

(c) Thin ware, with designs induding stylized plants and pamle 

in black or chocolate on a light red or bull slip, as at Jhukar, Thus ware, the 
author suggests, may be later in date than the Indus culture as known at Mohenjo- 

daro and Harappa. . 

(p) Black ware with incised geometric ornament, comparable mth certain 

Early Iron age wane of the Madras Presidency. , i 

An interesting point recorded in this survey is the existence of a flmt-knappmg 
station at Tharro below Tatta, which shotvs this region of Lower Smd to have 

been dry land in prehistoric times, . . . ,1, 

The tentative conclusions based by the writer on what he ^w suggest the 
great importance of a thorough exploration of the mo™ds of Smd by well 
equipped expeditions. Only one comer of the curtain that veils the India of 
the third and fourth millenia B.C, and the pre-Arj'an source of its complex 
civilisation has been lifted: the glimpse afforded might well arouse a larger 
curiosity and lead to adequate inquiry^ a^^d iTivt!Eitigation, 
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j\nnals of Archaeology axd Antki^cipology—Uxi^'Eksity of Liverpool. 
VoL XXU, Nos. 1, 2. 1933, 

Gufxey, O, R,— -Bai^lonian Prophylactic Figures and their Rituals ,—Of a 
viidc variety of t)=pes, these figures are well known from the texts; and made 
of clay they have been found at Ur and Sippar. Two important texts are here 
discussed: Text I, ^ ritual for the protection and purification of a house; 
Text II, a bilingual composition concerned with the heahng of the sick. D. M. 

Arch IV ¥VM Orientfohschung, IX, 1^2. 1934. 

Christian, V .-—Ufderstichungtn sur nord^^risch-*' hdtiiischm "" Kami ,— 
The wTiter's conclusions areas follows:—A geometric style, horn of the Aegean 
migration of about 1200 ex., appeared in Asia Minors Northern Sjria^ and 
Mesopotamia, as in Greece, in place of the naturalism which had prevailed 
hitherto. It was carried presumably by the Phrj^gians and related peoples. 
In sculpture in the round this style maintained as far as was possible the cyhn- 
dncaJ or cubist form dictated by the material, and in relief kept largely to the 
surface. From the previous period \^'as^ apparently^ derived the principle of 
building vdth orthostats and of using reliefs for their ornamentation ; numerous 
decorative motives, including animals, w'ere* presumably^ also derived from 
this sotuce. The tendency to naturalism^ w^hich appeared at first gradually in 
Northern Sjiia and Mesopotamiap and more strongly from the outset in Asia 
Minor, must be considered as a return to the spirit of the art which had been 
ousted. This North SjTian Hittite " art (the name is kept for the sake of 
convenience) vanished with tlie Ass>Tian conquest, but it certainly influenced 
Assyria, and presumably Persia of the Achaemenian period, via Armenia and 
Media. 

Bissing^ tREIHERR W. VOX .—Saitischc Kopien fuich Reliefs dc$ A lieu 
Reichs.^A tablet which was dated by Borchardt to the IllrcJ dynasty in Anw. 
du Scrv,, XXVTlLpp. 43 ff., is considered here to be a Saite copy of Old Kingdom 
reUefs 

SemvENZER, W ,—Das Nati&nalheiligium des assyrischen Reiches,—Die 
Baugesehiehte des Assur-Tempeh Ehursagkurkurra.~IV. Die Imchri/kn Saluian* 
auars L vom Assur-TmipcL—This article is a sequel to articles which appeared 
in vols, VII and VIII of this journal, 

SpEiSEEp E_ A .—The ContiHuance of Pahded Pottery in N^orthern 
fanna ,—In Xorfhem Mesopotamia there w^as no break in the occurrence of 
painted pottery down to Persian times. 

Bartsch, G.— Fine neue chetitische Skulpiur in MUiei-AuatciUeu, — A des¬ 
cription of a piece of Hittite sculpture found in 1930. 

Braxoensteix, —Die Sprache der Pisider. — attempt to decipher 
the inscriptions in Greek characters on stelae found at Sofoular In 1S90 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth^ and a denial of the belief that they contain names only. 

Do., IX. 3. 1934, 

PuDELKO^ G .^—AUpersiche Armbdfider^^Tht history of early Persian art is 
traced in jew^ellery from its Chaldean-HitUte beginnings to its stifling by Greek 
elements. 
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Weii>XER, K. V—Die Feldzugt: Samii-Atiads V. gegeti !iabylonien—\ 
large inscribed limestone stela (Ashur 6596), vAdek was found in the German 
excavations of 1905, has vieldecl important new material for the history of 
^\ssyria and Babylonia. It bears an historical inscription ofSharashi Adad V, 
the'first part of which agrees with the inscription on his steia from Nimrud, 
whilst the following part gives a description of the 5th and 6th campaigns 
against Babylonia. These campaigns may now be dated, the 5th to 814 b.c. 
and the four earlier ones to 821-S15 S-C. The inscription names e even go ^ 
of Der, and gives the fullest list kno^vTi; it furthermore ^Ives the nddle of 
Vat. 9638, which is now seen also to deal with the 5th campaign, and to complete 
and amplify the account on the stela, 

Bossert, H. T.—Das itdhiiisdK PotUheon.—\ continuation of article 
in VIII, 6 {A.EM., 1933- iil iv. p. 127), on gods figured as on a panthe^ 

Cretan god on seals from Cnossos and Hagia Triada respectively is corned 
with the Hittite god Padas, and the following problems are Does 

the word Jada occur in the Hittite script with the meanmg of father is 
the meaning of uru, " big," confirmed in further passagis; and is the readmg 
obtained for the leg and foot ideogram confirmed m other words. 

The shorter contributions include :— 

Meissner, B,-0»J»ib Ken^tims tier Eittgai;cide dcs Opfertjeres.— 

Twentv-two lines of cuneiform text, each giving an external characteristic of 
the sairificial sheep from which the condition of its entrails might be deduced. 

Pbfzworski, S.-AltoricfdMie Al/^rinm^r aus pdmsch^n Sammlfatgm.- 
The first of a series of descriptions of little tnown antiqmties m Polish collec- 
tions^ mostly of unkno\TO prov^najic^. 

l-HAVKFORT H Bemerkttiigefi ^ur SwtKrcr-f rage —Tht age and 

duration of the Early Djmastic period, the first appearance of the bumenans. 
and the El-Obeid period. 

Bl-eev E D.-^ C/oV Edk/i« tl>e ‘Iraq Musenm.-^ due to the 
interpretation of tliis relief, which 

given by the band-svmbol on each side of the Mother-goddess^ w 
^bol occurs singly on a limited num^ of objects, most 
kudurnt of Mehshipak from Susa, where it rests ui»n a knife l>^ng on an altar 
a^^d must represerthe goddess Xinhursag^ ^ ^ 

band, the sj-mbol of Xinhursag as goddess of duldbirih. 

Bossert H. 1—Nischa»-Tcpe uni ATsfAi»«-7RScA.—The di^overy o 
par. a ha».»«r of a known type in a hole in tlna 

ihat .1.0 inmiption rvaa in existenco when .ho ^ dostrojrod about 

I300 BX.. but the author of the inscription is not identified. 

Do.. IX. 5-6. 1934 - . , „ . „„ 

SENK H-Dic Pro^art/onsionta .« *r 4 S../».wAr» RW6.«.Kr«..-By 
taking n..i«uren,on.o of fhroo typo, of Old Kingdon. 'f • 

and LeeUng) the OTiter sottlos a vosed quostton by lowing that thore was 
ana luieeung;, urc _ heine the head measured from 

a canon of proportion in Egyptian art, the * fn»head This 

the base of the neck to the growing ^int of tire Imir 

unit is the onlv length of the body which is de ^ , ,, ** 

those drawing^ of the human form which are plotted out m a scaffolding 
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(Schafer's " llilf'sgerust*’), or network of squares, whilst in sculpture in the round 
the head unit is the only length which is uniformly present in all types, The 
use of this canon means that though statues were in proportion they were not 
in anatomical proportion. 

Do,, X, 1-2. 1935, 

Weidner, E. F .—^*4 IK den Tageji ctWs as^ischen Sehatfenkihiigs. —The 
German excavations at Ashur brought to light a collection of iia well preserved 
cuneiform clay tablets recording twelve consecutive moiuhs in the reign of 
Xinurta-tukul-Ashur, of whom veiy^ little had been previously known. This 
king seems to have reigned from 1154-1153 BX,, so that these tablets cover 
most of his reign. Fifty-one of them are in the Berlin Museum ; the rest are 
presumably in the Museum of Antiquities at Istanbul, Forty-nine of the Berlin 
tablets have been published already, but four of these are given in cuneiform 
here for the first time. Of the other two^ one bearing a seal impression only is 
discussed in a separate section of this article by Dietrich 0pit2, and the remaining 
one is reproduced, transliterated, and translated here. The inscriptions on 
the sLvty-one other tablets are transliterated and translated from photographs 
taken at the excavations, as the tablets themselves are not available. 

Four tablets in tlus series bear seal impressions, three of which are the 
same, a king hunting ibex ; the fourth is two eagle-headed creatures confronted 
One of the tablets is stamped with the hunting scene only, without any inscrip¬ 
tion, and may, therefore, be considered to be the ro^'al odiclal seal It is the 
only royal AssjTrian seal known in which the king is depicted in person, and 
it takes the himting scene a hundred year^ further back than it was known 
hitherto on the obelisk of Ashur-nasir-pal 1 ). 

Through this find more is known of this king than of many more iniportant 
ones, for though the inscriptions record the receipt and issue of sheep, oxen, 
and goats, the^' incidentally reveal much of interest about the king, his court 
and harem, the extent of the realm at the time (greater than has been supposed}, 
the gods, religious rites, etc. For instance, the eunuch received an ox as com¬ 
pensation for having been attacked by a lion. (The number of lions kept by 
the king cannot have been large, as they were allotted a sheep every other day 
onlJ^) Among the craftsmen is mentioned an " iron " smith, and this is one of 
the earliest mentions of a i^vorker in iron. 

VAX BdBEK, E. D .—Enftfiined Serpetjis .—The twvlve illustrations to this 
article are from seals and se^ impre^ions of rvhich seven are in ihe 'Iraq Museum. 
They show* the motive in its various forms, ranging from two rearing serpents 
coiled round each other one or more times to forms in which the convolutions 
are most intricate. This motive must have been in use over the greater p^rt 
of the Xear East. Entwined serpents are a very ancient illustration of the 
belief that serpents embodied the male and female principles and that their 
proximity bestowed a blessing on mankind. The most celebrated of all the 
representations of the motive is thtit on the vase of dark green steatite dedicated 
by Gudea to lib god Ningts^ida, and its representation here may be thought 
to be a very strong argument for accepting Frankfort's theory' that the motive 
symbolized tlib god. But the writer finds it difficult to believe that such an 
ancient symbol could have been relegated to the position of an image of a minor 
deity whose importance w‘a.xed and waned with the lifetime of Gudea. He 
knows only one object with thb motive belonging to a period after Gudea, 
namely, a serpentine amulet from Nippur, The motive then disappears and 
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re'CmergX's after many centuries transformed into the symbol of tfie god of 
healing. Asklepios. 

Do., VoL X. 3 , 1935- 

BissiNG, FftEiUEBR W’. y.-G^chnitzlcr llolisarg ferskher Zed am Agypten. 
^The cofhn which is described and photographed in this article was ^merly 
in the writer's collection in the Carnegielaan Museum at the Ha^e, but its 
present whereabouts are uncertain. The low arches which had been cut at 
tlie base point to its having been used as a hen coop. • 

Bull, of the Metkopolitan Museum of Art, Xew \ork. XXX. 5 . 1935* 
WiKLOCK, II, '£..-~Faieitce Tiles Jmn ml Egypiian Palace .—tiles fiom 
el-Kantir probably the city Raamses and scene of the Oppre^ion of the Israehtes, 
show the ^Pharaoh’s enemies, bound and supphant. A fe%v ^at are inote 
attractive have scenes of a canal with ducks and fish and lotus flowers and of 
young girls carrying their pet gazelles. 

Egyptian Religion. V'ol. HI. no. a. April, 1935- 

EoucyiT G-Eludes Th&alncs {Sdrk 2 ). Les Vt^ages mystiques aux 
VmL t^idcs :^This is a portion of an article on the fuueral scenes and ceremomes 
rXheban tomL The conclusion reached J at variance wtj ^rne 
of*the accepted views: the funerary scenes under discussion are sard to U 

not specfficiSly Theban and not to real mvthkal 

have^n trLsferred the traditional equipment of fabulous 
royalty It Is assumed that the scenes reFc^^t funerary pbys 
niJths^and legends wliich were celebrated or conunemorated on traditio^ 
dat?at Buto Busiris, and Mendes. or on the sites of 
Libyan part of the Delta. These various plays are condensed on the 
Theban Sapels in the form of extracts, and make a composite pictmc tore, 
m^af there to take the deceased to each of to ancient sanctuaries so 

that he may take part in all these ceremonies. 

Gasteh T— Egyptologkal Text from Ras Shamra {R.S.. 192 ?. 6 ) — 

This text iutorto a fomplele enigma, reveals itself 

In he a coneiatulatorv ode addressed to the Eg>T>tian overlord of Ugarit. Tliat 
Uearit (Raf?hamra)'w^ for some time under Eg>'pti^ domrna^tion is ^wn 
kST fu the Poem of Pentaur which describes its subjugatmn by Rmneses II 

BM'“xxT;^“Srto wS; the toning of one tof ol it b,- .ho ^i.« b 
li.M. AAA iDc-^oiu;. Eevotian Pharaoh. E-xcuisus 1 deals wTth 

tn‘r?oxC nnd S?s«ond Exentsos discusso. Rog^ 

in the Psalms, 

Man. 935 _ o^fcjrtft of Recent RifsearcA upon some Stone'-Age 

Tirnwr recoidine of Stone implements, w itn me locai iijuivgi ^ _ . 

SXJrb7^.0.ig ond ottc. potto in the Lihyen Itoert end In 

to K^h Oto " Ln in to Middle PeleoUthic mesmum of • •• 

•■implenlnts einng to the to eteet ol ertesto mound-spnnge end on the 
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scarp wherever springs and seepage or surface drainage gave a water supply. 
The various cultures are discussed, including the Upper Acheulian which appears 
to link with I^estine (Umm el-Qatifa and Tabun F). D, M, 

OkiEXTALLV Vol IV (Nova Series). Fasc, 2. 1935. 

Till, W, — Zu den Winner koptischen Zaubertexten .—^These tevts were 
formerly in the collection of the Archduke Rainer, and were published by 
Stegemann ttuder that designation. They now form part of the National Libnuv', 
and Till has studied them anew under better conditions. 

Worrell, W. H.— Coptic Magical and Medical Texts (cent.),—'Three more 
texts are given in this article, of which the first is " a pamgogic love charm, 
differing from others in that its purpose is honest love and matriinony." The 
second " deals with medicine rather than magic ; for the medicamenta, irrational 
as they appear to us, are the sole means of treatment, There are no prayers 
or spells.” L. B. E. 

ZeitschmiI'T Fua Aeoyptische Sprache, LXX. 1934. 

ScHAFER, H .—Die Sitnonsche Idohjigitr mics KGnigs dcr Amarfiaseii .— 
This little w'ooden figure of a king of the Amama period (Berlin 21S36) is fully 
described and illustrated ; the jewellery worn, the " blue crowm”, and the nature 
of the Amama art arc discussed in three appendices. The king is shown wearing 
his own beanl The gold necklace and the bracelets worn by tlie figure were 
roj^al jewellery : they are known in this association on statues of Amenhotep III 
and Amenhotep and they occur among the votive offerings made to Amen 
by Thotmes 111 at Kamak, where they are described as " the jewellery {‘pxip) 
of His Majesty of gold and precious stones “ and " the jewellery i'pmr) which 
has protected the tomb of the god (i.c,, king),” This particular set of jewelleiy 
was also bestowed on the King's subjects as an award of valour in the XVIIIth 
dynasty. The little statue under d^ussion W'cars the " blue crowm". Until 
conclusive evidence is available, Schafer prefers to continue to use non¬ 
committal terms such as " blue crowm", blue cap", and " Nefertiti crown " 
for the three ti^jes of headgear. 

Bohchardt, L., KoxtGSnERGEtt, O., and Ricke, H.^Fries^iegel in Grab- 
iautefi. —^l^ormcrly, the pottery cones called " funerary cones ” were thought 
to be paving Stones, but they are here shown to have been parts of an ornamental 
frieze. The same technique is known iu Mesopotamia, and in both countries 
the cones are of tw'o kinds, some plain, and some stamped with the owner’s 
rtame. The inference is that Egypt was iniluence<I by Mesopotamia, Tliis 
article was written before the wTiter had seen Tfic Egypiiaji Expediiion 1923-27, 
Section 2, of the Bull. Meir. Mas. of Art, Feb., 1928, pp. 6, 7, figs, 4 and 3, 

Reisner, M. B .—Inscrihdt Monumettis fron\ Cebd Barkal.—Part 4, The 
Stela of Prince Khaliai .—^This stela is No. 52 in the List of ^lonuments in ^rt 1, 
and is marked 52 in red on the plan of the temple. Prince Khaliut is definitely 
stated in the main inscription to be the son of King Pianklty, j'et the tomb is 
stated to have been built by Aspalta, and it seems nearly impossible that Khaliut 
coukl have survived into this reign. A possible explanation is suggested by a 
statement in line ry that Aspalta " had built tombs for those that had none". 
KhaJiitt may thus have died long before the reign of Aspalta, who may liave 
enlarged the tomb or reburied him. setting up the stela in commemoration of 
this pious act. 

ScuARFF, A. — Ein Denkdein des Fcafrs Raiwtep aus dcr 19 Dvnastie .— 
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This stela—dO. 2S7 in the Miinidt Cxli^ptothek—has been described as telonging 

to th*J Horbet iin<ls {JlcHscliri/f, LXI, p. 63. note 2), but w-rongly so, in the 
writer's opinion, since the Horbet finds ail commemorate humble folk, mostly 
soldiers. On the upper haif of tltis steia Rameses II is shown censing his own 
statue, beliind which are shown four ears, and in the low’cr half kneels the vizier 
Rahotep, prajing to this statue. 

Setiie, K .—alie RiUtal ziir Stijtung voa KStiigstatmn bei dor Eimoeihung 
eitus This is a correction of the translation of some texts in the temple 

of Itothmes HI at Medinet Habu. published in Rt'-Hciiigjium des Raihum, 
pp, iqo ff. The texts of two scenes announce the dedication of two statues 
of Thothmes III which were set up in the temple he had built for Amen ; the 
texts of the other two scenes are an address to the statue in question, and are 
a counterpart of the final clauses of Speech 34 *^r 1332a, 

WtLKE, C._ Zur Personijikati&u von Pyramtden. —^There are some instances 

in the Old Kingdom and one case in the Late Period of the personification of a 
pyramid; three modifications of this idea are discussed in detail here. 

Kees, H—Zh Fitchausdrucften der aliagypiisdicn Provittziaiyer- 

The adminislrative terms discussed in this article are: (i) The 
supposed title "Overseer (^) of the southern door (of Elepliantine)'', of 
which there is no instance throughout the Old Kingdom and Middle Kingdom, 
and {2) the meaning of ^ in Aliddle Kingdom documents, 

PiEPER, M.—Z)ss Mdrcben von Wahrheit and Liige und seine Stellung wiier 
deti dgyptiskctt ilfareAtfn —iWong the Chester Beatty pap\'ri in the British 
Museum is the Tate of tiic Blinding 0 / Truth. l>arallcls may be found in two 
Late Greek stories, confinning the view that Egj-pt has contributed to the world's 
Storehouse of tales. In this story a happy ending seems indicated, and the 
WTitcr thinks that the Tale of the Doomed Prince also ended happily. 

BoucuardT. L .—Einige astrotwmisch fesigclegte Punkte zweiter Ordmtng im 
Neaen RetcAe.—The following conclusions are reached: (1) The Feast of Ptah 
of Memphis in year 34, mentioned in an inscription recently published by J^quier 
iDeax hvramides du Moyen Empire, 13-13 and fig, 12), refers to the reign of 
liamcse^ 11 and was at the full moon. (2) Accepting the view that the accession 
of Seti I wus the beginning of the " Era d™ tlie date of the accession 

of Rameses II may be taken as 4 September (Calendar of Julius Casar), 1301 B.c. 
(3} The view that there is some truth in the Bentresht inscription derives some 
support from the fact that the Feast of Amen mentioned in the date on line 6 
is shown to have been at the full moon. {4) A clioicc of dates may be given 
for the coronation and death of Rameses III and for the coronation of Rameses 

IV, respectively. 

Hl'CKEL R-_ liber Wesen and Eigenari der Pataiken, The faience figures 

of naked dwarfs without attributes are faithful reproductions of the dwarf con¬ 
dition known as chondrodvstrophh foetalis or achondroplasta and l^vc nothing 
to do with rickets. [Dr: Guest has already shown this in Pathology attd Art 
at El-Amarna in Afteietti Egypt and the East, i 933 » P- 

ZYH 1 AH 2 . E,—K0nkoTdanz agy’ptischen und libyschen Verbatsiamrnty'pen.- 
A recognition of the homogeneity between the Berber spe^ ^d a Lib^ 
component of tlw ancient Eg>-ptian language cames researeh m Old Egyptian 
into a new phase of knowledge. 

EdgerTOJI. W. F.—“ Cease " /—In I Kh. 5. 6 , adk-.k is to be taken 
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as a true imperative, tised with a suffix pronouti as direct object, aitd lias no 
connection with (see tiie wTiter's study of the Eg^^ptian imperative in SUdks 

presented io F. LI. GtifUk, 1932, p, 63). 

StegeMasX, V'. — ^if«r Texigesiakung Wid zitnt Texlventdndnis kophuli^ 
Zauhertexte.—T\a^ is a detailed criticbm of certain passages in Kropp's * 4 ffsgd'- 
irShUc kopt. ZauberUxle, i-ill. 

The Miscellany consists ol a short article by Sethe on. the correct reading 
of J J priest; it is hrw~hh,i, a JVMc adjKtiva. 

ZartSCHRIFT FVR AEGVPTiSCBE SPRACKE, TXXI, Part I, I935, 

The first fourteen pages consist of a bibliography of llie writings of Adolf 
Erman up to 3TSt October, 1934, compiled by H. Grapow, Books, pamphlets, 
and reviews are listed under twelve headings, and publications which have 
appeared independently {books or pamphlets) are marked. 

ScuAFER, H .—AUdgyptische Bildet der auf- iind untcrgeliettien Somie ^— 
These twenty-one pictures arc to be found in the literature of the dead and in 
tombs of the later New Kingdom. They are explained by the writer as repre¬ 
senting the whole course of the sun in the sky in one picture, though sometimes 
the rising and sometimes rhe setting is given greater emphasis. As Sethe explained 
these pictures as representing the rising sun only, the writer had intended to 
discuss hb paper with Sethe before publishing it. but was prevented from doing 
so by Sethe's death. 

Bissix'G, Freiherr W. VOK.- —Unterteil dcr Staiuefie eities Kainose. —In thb 
figure the end of the long tunic hangs dowTi between the ankles, and thb feature 
together vilth the name Kauiose, which b not known among private persons 
after the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty, leads the writer to date the statuette 
not later than the first part of the reign of Thothmes III, though the mother's 
name, Rui, and certain peculiarities in the text would suggest a later date, 

Bissinc. Freiherr W. von. — Ein angeblictier SgypHseker Roll^lindcr der 
Ubcrga7igS2eiL —The cylinder seal discussed in this article has been dated by 
Sir Arthur Evans to the Vl-XIth djmasty, but tlie writer classes it with 
'■ Bittite " cylinders ol the second millenium. and reproduces the photograplis 
of the two ends whidi arc given in Delaporte’s Catalogue (1910) des eyiindres 
orietdaux et des cachets, etc., de la BiUioiltlque Nation^, pi, 34 - 
where a description b also given. 

WAiNtVRiGBT, G, A ,—MetcorUe and OmpAaloi .—^To clear up a 
widespread misunderstanding of the nature of Amun's sacred objects at Thebes, 
Siivah, and Napata, the writer explains that the idols at Siw^ and Napala 
were not meteorites but omphahi, that is, dome-shaped objects of human manu¬ 
facture, whilst there b much to suggest that the Theban fetbh w*as a meteorite ; 
probably, indeed, a portion of an iron meteorite. An interesting point aibing 
from thb possibility is Hiat " it looks, therefore, as if both Amun and Seth were 
worshipped under the form, not merely of meteorites in general, whether of iron 
or stone, but specifically of iron meteorites", 

Grapow, II.— Die HimmelsgSUin .Vid al$ Mtitierscltwcin. —In the " dramatic 
text" describing the sky in The Cenotaph cf Sett I at 46 ycfos. pi, 84, i. 3. Nut 
b said to eat the stars and b called the sow that eats Iter pigkts ” for so doing ; 
moreover, in ii, 13 and 14 one star b called " the piglet of its mother". There 
is a representation of this aspect of Nut in a blue glazed sow with sucldng pigs 
(B.M, 11976) inscribed on the base, " Nut, the great one, mother of the god{s)", 
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Gravow, U.—^um Gi'braitch der dtca Pmmnina absdaltt.^JhG writer 
draw:» altenlion to some uses of the old absolute pronoun, =^p 

supplcjiientitig those already well known: (i) etc., without introductory 
particle, as subject at the beguming of a sentence in a nominal sentence, e.g.. 
with sdmf, as in line ii of the inscription quoted in the preceding article 
in The Cetuitaph of Seti T Abydos, said * 

''she. she ate" (r. 3); live" (1. 7 j: 

{2} as subject after the verb in the sense of pscudoparticiplc, yd 

person, fenuninc, e.g., ^ beautiful", often used for 

Spiegel, J.-— 2u»i Gebrauch d^f iV;i ,dgy^/isc/«ftt tmd Ar^ischcfi. 

_q iit. use of the apposition in Egyptian shoivs considerably more variety and 

complication tlian in our language, and corresponds ej^tly in its variety with 
the use of the apposition in Arabic. It may be classified as follows;— 

{!) Apposition proper (complete identity). 

(а) Ordinarjf apposition, €.g.. Anion-Ra, King of the gods. 

(б) Apposition of mtmbcts and measures (for numbers, see Sethe, 
Von Zahlcn and Zahtworkn, p. 4&). 

(r) Apposition of materials. 

{rf} Apposition of parts, e g.. " a funeral oaering. bread, beer, etc., 
whidi we should have to amplify by ■' consisting of bread, beer, etc." 

(e) E tnpbasi ?. m g apposition (tautology), ® twice , used after 


St sentence. 

(2) Partial apposition, or. to borrow a term from Arabic grammar. " Badal 
apposition. 

(а) In tlue complete form with, pronoun^ e.g.t 

"... to separate myself from the road " (more exactly, from him who 
went on it") {Sinehat. R. 28^% where the accepted translation, "to 
separ^t*^ the road from him who went on it " malies no sense). 

(б) In contracted form without pronoun. 

" Badal " apposition occurs also in the extended passive participles and the 
relative fomSfand also in forms with . fy. Everything that can be 
by apposition can also be stated in the form of a senten^ expressing identity. 
There are. therefore, sentences in Eg>Ttiati in which th^ e only partial identity 
between subject and predicate, and these are thus sun liar in nati^ to 
apposition [e.g,. " Thine arm is Atuni "). Moreover, as the relationslup between 
w-otS in apposition is the same as that between stibj^t and m^sentenc^ 

expressing identity, all kinds of apposition can be introduced by the m of 

was accepted as an Inaugural Dissertation by the Philosophical 
Faculty of the FriedrichAVillielms University of Berlin.) 

Stegemakn, V.—“ maped texts 

demons are sometimes charaeteM as " strong". This epithet occurs m Copuc 
magical texts as weU as in Greek, but in four of th^ the words^ujmpe rTetj^OM 
take the place of alone, with which 8irm«V of the f 

rendered, 'flus phrase is traced to 103. 2a, where ang 
iax^u These four texts belong to the 7th and 8th renhmes. 
cant of the spiritual change wTOU^t in Egypt under mfli^noe of Christianity 
to find that such a striking formula lias penetrated into them. 
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Jmrnals, 


Muller, H. — Die Afuitiie tlcf Sefttip. en. cse in St, Gnilcn.- — ^This miinimy 
and its two coffins have been at St. Gall for no years, but the place of origin 
is not kuouti. It is tempting to regard the lady as the daughter of the man 
of her father's name and office, whose inumtny is in Berlin, for her name is the 
same as his mother's and his father's name is the same as that which is presumably 
her grandfather's. 

Miscellany, 

This section is occupied by two short contributions: (i) a suggestion by 
II. D. ScH.^EDEL that the time of day called nuf n sty r* [Erman-Grapow, 
Wdrierbuch, IV, 350) really means "time of awakening”, "breakfast time" 
being a secondary meaning ; (2) confirmation by W. Till of a suggestion made 
by liim in Zeitschri/t, LXlil, p. 9S, for the reading of a phrase in 2 llkfacc. vi, 4, 
as eyp.witT*iTE€tr ,uiin£^iA,.Aie. He now considers that MftT*i'acTr stands for 
.wiit-J^T-ujCT from ujeT " useful", so that means literally " live 

as a gDoddor-nothing". L. 13 . E. 


Other publications received :— 

V\. F. Bade, d Alamtal of Excavation in the ^^e^tr East. 1935. (Univ. of 
California Press and Cambridge Univ, Press.) 7s. 

BuU, of the Mdropolitan Mttsentn of Art, New Yorfi^ Section II: The Egyptian 
Expedition 1934-1935. 

The Private Life of the Ancient Egypiiam, A Pichire Book. \fetropoIitan Museum 
of Art, New York, (Bernard Quaiitch, Ltd), 25 cents. 

Bull, of the American InsiUuk for Persian Art and Archaeology, Vol. IV, No, 1, 
June, 1935. 

0/ the American School of Prehistoric Research, No, ii. May, 1933. 

Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum of AH, New York, XXX, No. 9, September, 

1935. 

Bull, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, XXXIII, No, 199, October, 1935. 

Iraq, Vol. II, part 2. October, 1935. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 35, Nos. z. 3. June, September, 

1935. 

Man, VoL XXXV. June-December, 1935. 

Palestine Exploration FutuI Quarterly Statement. J uly, October, 1935. 

The Onetftal Institute of the University of Chicago, 1933. (Fourth Edition of 
the Handbook.) 35 cents. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Paiestine, Vol. IV, No, 4, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thu fieldwork, and the associated publications, of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt ^vill be proceeded mth as usual this season, despite the 
discontinuance of A^Cijent Egyvv axd the East. Two sites will be under 
excavation: Sheikh Zowaiyid (the ancient Anthedcm), on the Egyptian side 
of the Plalestine-Egyptian frontier^ and Tell Ajjul^ near Gaza. At the former. 
Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie began work in November^ assisted by Mr. Ellis 
and Mr, Pape, and a group of new' students. Miss V. Seton-Willianis, Dr- and 
Mrs. Teasdale, and Sir, Waechten The excavation of the Palestinian site. 
Tell Ajjul. will be resumed in Janua4y^ it is hopedp by Dr. Margaret Slunay, 
assisted bv Dr. Edith Guest and members of the staff from Sheikh Zowaiyid. 

« * * « * 

Among the many excellent results of last season's excavations it Avould 
seem invidious to mention some and not others. But the importance of ^Ir^ 
M, E. Mhllowan's work at Tell Chagar Bazar on an ancient caravan route, 30 niiles 
S.W. of NLsibin. is outstanding in that it supplies a clear sequence of pottery 
and other objects from prior to 4000 BXr do^vn to c. 1400 H.C* The mound w'as 
found to contain fifteen settlements superimposed^ and it was excavated dow'ii 
to virgin soil some sixteen metres below plain level* This may prove to be a 
key site in the study of the many typ^ of painted potteiy' that in prehistoric times 
extended right across x\sia as far as China and the Indus valley. 

m * 4 * # 

We have to record the appointment of Mr. P* L. O. (lUy to succe^ 
Mr. J. W- Crowfoot as Director of the British Schoi>l of Archaeology' in 
Jerusalem on the iattcr^s rethenient. Mr. Guy is also imdErtaking a survey of 
a dolmen field in Transjordania with the grant associated with a l-ellovs'ship of 

the British School of Archaeology' in Iraq. 

***** 

Tlie success of Professor Baxter and his colleagues of the St. Andrew^s 
University expedition in clearing several remarkable mo^cs in the ancient 
Palaoe of Byzantium has raised the question of the establisliment of a Brit j 
Institute of Archaeology at Istanbul. It is reported that the Turkish authorities 

regard the project with a favourable eye. 

# * * * • 

Tlie appointment of Dr. L. W. G. Jlalcohn, whose work at the Wellcome 
Historical Jfedical Museum is %veU known, as Drganiser of Museums to the 
L.C.C. is an experiment which will be w^atched with interest* This is a newly 
created post which promises to fill a great want in co-ordinating the wor o 

the museums and the schools, 

***** 

In the article on Coptic Painted Pottery in the last number of Akciext 
Egypt A^^D the East, il was stated that " museum authoriti^ refuse to accept it 
[U., Coptic pottery] or relegate it to slore-roomB/^ The British Museum mivst 
exempted from thb accusation : it has alwa^'S led the vvTiy m the stu ) o t ^ 
othersvisG neglected subject, and has given Coptic potter)^ its full ^^ilue m its 
galleries, 

***** 

Inquiry is being made by the Egypt Exploration Society for photogi^p^^ 
of the tem^e at Armant that are known to have been taken by F* brith in i :>7 p 
and by MM. du Camp and Fdhx Tejmard. Tlte Robert Mond xpedi ion 
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Armant hopes to make a reconstruction of the temple built by Cleopatra and 
of the scenes on its walls, and the loan of these or other photographs, and any 
information from old books and dianeSr would be welcomed at headquarters 
(200 Euston Road, London, N,\V,i.). 

* * * * 

The Second International Congress of Prehistoric and Protoliistoric Sciences 
will be lield at Oslo in August, 1936. ParticularB may be obtained from the 
Bureau of the Congress, Umversitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, 
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JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 

1S65-1933, 

Dr. J. H. Breasted will be remembered not only as a distinguished archaeo¬ 
logist but as an organiiier of remarkable ability. To his genius for organisation 
combined with the generous financial support of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, jun., 
Li due the Oriental Institute of Chicago, whose widespread activities in the Near 
and ^llddle East and well equipped research at home are helping towards a 
much needed co-ordination in the study of the ancient civilisations. 

It was with Egyptian archacologj,' that Dr, Breasted’s name was first 
associated, but from early days he had visions of man's history* as a single whole, 
of vrliich Eg}'ptology formed but one facet. His book for students, Aneient 
Times, a History 0/ the Early World, was a first result of that view’: the Oriental 
Institute followed naturally, 

An indefatigable traveller, Dr. Breasted took the earliest opportunity after 
the war to make a preliminary surt'ey of those regions of the Near East that it 
made accessible for archaeological study. In 1920 he arrived in Jerusalem 
from Mesopotanria and Syria, full of delightfully infectious enthusiasm and 
particularly pleased with the ancient wall-paintings at Salahiyah on the Euphrates 
which had been discovered by chance during the war. 

Despite his apparently tireless activity In the direction of archaeological 
research in so many countries and along many diverse lines of inquiry. Dr. 
Breasted yet found time lor works of deep erudition as well as books of more 
popular appeal 

C. H, CORBE'I T. 

The British School of Archaeology in Egjqit has lost one of its most devoted 
helpers by the death of JTr, C. H. Corbett, who for many years has been its 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Corbett spared himself no trouble in promoting the 
welfare of the School and was untiring in his work. He was not an archacoiogist 
but a barrister, and as such his work for the School was knowm only to those 
who w'orked with him, but to them he w'ill remain an example of self-devotion 
and unwearied neal. M. A, M. 


SENATOR PAOLO ORSl. 

1S59-1935. 

The iJiustrious Italian archaeologist, Paolo Orsi, made himself a reputation 
far beyond the boundaries of his country by his unremitting labours, chiefly 
in Sicily and Calabria, By his exploration of the Neolithic villages of Stentinello 
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and of many ocmeteries, be brought to light four periods of Siculan culture^ 
from the Chalcolithic age of the second miUeninm BX. do\™ to the time when 
the cuUure of Greece submerged that of Sicily in the fifth century b,c. At Locri 
he excavated the only knoven Ionic temple in Magna Graecia and discovered 
the famous pinakt's. 


JAMES EDWARD QUIBELL. 

The passing of Edward Quibell leaves a blank in the lives of many, for a 
man more beloved by a wider circle of friends would be difiicult to find. Quibell 
began his career as an Egyptologist in 1S93,. when he went with Petrie tu Koptos. 
At this time the history of Egv^pt did not go back beyond the IVth dynasty, 
nothing was knoAvn of any connection with foreijpi countries* and Herodotus was 
regarded with contempt as the Father, not of History, but of Lies. The Kopt<^ 
excavations show^ed that histoi^^ extended perhaps to a 1st dynasty^ a startling 
theoIy^ Tile year following saw the excavations at Naqada and Balias^ where 
the finds W'ere so extraordinaiy that no one could date them* for to suggest a 
prehistoric period iu Eg\T>t was practically blasphemy. When some years later 
de Morgan proved the predynastic date of the ^ntjada finds the whole of that 
civilisation fell into its proper sequence. But Qujbell 5 chief claim to fame os 
an excavator was his w'ork at tiierakonpolis. His epoch-making discosery^ of 
the slate-palette and mace-head of Narmer and the mace-heads of stiU earlier 
kings brought him to the foTcfront of Egyptologists and gave him a European 
reputation. After some years spent in excavation he entered the Government 
serv ice, and when an Englishman w as required to hold a position in the Cano 
Museum the choice fell on him. 

Throughout his life w^hatever difficulties might beset his path, Ouilwll went 
his serene way and won through by means of lus transparent honeslyp his sincere 
kindnessp his unfading tact and his personal charm. Wien he retired from the 
Museum, and from the work and the country that he loved, there came the 
darkest peritKl of his life; for before he had been a lew months in l^nglMd he 
lost his w ife. Later, some liappiness came to him * on Firlh s death the l>e^rt- 
ment asked him to continue the work on the Step-pjn^amid. Hss fmds there 
were very remarkable, and he was looking fon-vard to some ^ 

the site when death overtook him. He has left a gap in the UttJe t^nd of 
Egj’ptologists which can never be filled. 


SIR TEMISTOCLE ZAMMIT. 

Professor Zummit’s training was that of a biologist; for many years 
he was associated with the band of scientists engage<l in discovenng the 
of Malta fever. His investigations among the goats took hjm to practically 
every farm in the island, and his kindness and geniality seemed him a welcome 
wherever he went, so that his equal interest in the big o stonK vve 

known among the country people. Therefore it was not sunmsmg that a farmer 
at Tarxien—a Adliage on the cliff to the U'est of Grand Har ur came o um 
one day and said, " My fields are full of big stones. Pleaw come and look at 
them and clear them away.” Tlicn began the excav-ation of the moat 
and complete megalithic temples in the Mediterranean area. ammi s ^ 
cation in Archaeologia of liis finds drew the attention of t lan t e ar 
logical world to Malta, even in the last years of the war. Hts careful oliser\'at]on 
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and records established a sequence of dates vdthin the island itself, tUoii^ 
lutheno no satisfactory connection with other countries has been found for 
his Neolithic period. As Director of the Valletta Museum and Director of the 
Archaeological Department, appointments which he held till his death, he was 
in touch with all discoveries in ^lalta and Gozo, and he was as keen at the end 
as he was at the beginning* He had. however, two grievances with which, f 
venture to think, most people will symlpathise. The first was a small one: he 
complained that when tourist ships called at Malta the passengers were taken 
wiUy-nillv to the San .Antonio Gardens, whereas they should have had the choice 
of visiting the Tarxien temples and Hypogeum. More serious was his indignation 
at stopping the investigation of Malta fever as soon as the host was discovered 
from which the parasite is communicated to man; so that even now there seems 
no certainty as to how the goats are infected. As Government would do nothing 
he used to buy a few goats 3?early and make his experiments quietly : he made 
a few discoveries, but it is an investigation which requires team-work and a 
large sum of money before the islands can be cleared of this scourge. 

Alike in archaeology and biology the death of Temistocle Zammit leaves 
the world poorer 
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